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The Family as an Emotional Organization* 


GERALD HANDEL anp ROBERT D. HESS 
Committee on Human Development, The University of Chicago 


To some extent, every family is a bounded 
universe. Though a family’s members are sepa- 
rately abroad in the wider community for a 
variety of functions and activities, they return 
to a territory they all share, a home base. But 
it is not the territory alone that defines the 
universe, nor are the walls the only boundaries. 
Through intimate interaction over a prolonged 
period, the family also comes to inhabit its own 
emotional life-space, its world of relevant feel- 
ings. This paper tells something about one 
attempt to identify some of the dimensions that 
may be useful in defining a family’s emotional 
world. 

We wished to incorporate in this project four 
general guiding aims: First, we wanted to ob- 
tain data from all of the members of the fami- 
lies studied. Second, we wanted to select our 
families from a non-clinical population. Third, 
we sought to understand the family as a small 
group. Fourth, we wished to order our data 
in terms that were primarily psychological. 

Thirty-three families of Northwest European 
ancestry living in several communities on the 
south side of Chicago comprise the study 
sample. In social class terms, the families 
range from upper lower to upper middle. Each 


has either two or three children between the ‘ 


ages of six and eighteen. From each member 
we obtained a TAT, Sentence Completion, and 
one or more interviews. 

In seeking ways to describe differences be- 
tween families, we came upon clues in unex- 
pected places. One eight-year-old girl, asked 
to describe a typical day in her family, replied, 


My mother usually screams at us, the cat is always 
hungry, and the television gets turned off. We 


* This paper was delivered at the Sixth Annual Sym- 
posium of the Committee on Human Development, February 
$, 1955. The project from which it derives was initiated 
with the aid of a grant from the Social Science Research 
Committee of The University of Chicago and it is supported 
in part by research grant M-543 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, of the National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service. 
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usually do something bad, and we are always spend- 
ing money, and we don’t get to see our father be- 
cause we go to the Y so often and our daddy isn't 
home. Only on Sunday is his day off. 


So it was that we discovered that a question 
intended only to put the informant at ease and 
to provide us with a quick overview of the 
family routine touched a deeper vein. It soon 
became apparent that the child or adult who 
answers this question in a strictly bare-bones 
matter-of-fact way is a very special type of per- 
son indeed. While not very many people pre- 
sented us with such a vivid introduction, almost 
all revealed something of the quality of family 
life in their opening words to this question. 
One of the fathers in our group, a not very 
ambitious assistant to an executive, began with 
“We try to get up.” An engineer replied: 
“We have a well established routine.” And a 
candy salesman began by saying: “Well, I sup- 
pose the mother would be the best answer on 
something like that; after ali, she makes the 
day.” 

From this and other materiai it became ap- 
parent that people are involved in their families 
in very different ways and that one of the im- 
portant questions for us to ask is, What does 
the family mean to a person? The family it- 
self, and not only its component members, ac- 
quires a particular significance for the person 
and becomes a particular kind of cathected ob- 
ject. So, for instance, the family is a protected 
enclave against stimulation, a retreat from the 
demands of the outer world. To the man for 
whom the family has primarily this kind of 
meaning, demands from other members are dis- 
turbing. Any requirement that he mobilize 
energy at home is distasteful and tends to inter- 
fere with the meaning that the family has for 
him. Quite different is the man for whom the 
family is a kind of theater for living out fan- 
tasies of power, greatness, and self-importance. 
The quality of his participation in the family is 
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of a wholly different character. The family to 
him is a challenge and an opportunity, and the 
gratification he finds is also of a different char- 
acter. I suggest, then, that a family is an ob- 
ject that has representation in the minds of its 
members and to which particular qualities are 
attributed. In seeking the meaning of the 
family to its members, we perhaps are on the 
track of one component of what is so often, 
without further specification, called the family’s 
emotional atmosphere. 

The meaning the family has for an individual 
is only one part of a more inclusive personal 
world view. It is undoubtedly a product of 
many antecedent and concurrent factors. One 
general character of the personality that seems 
involved here is the general aim of the per- 
son’s effort. Everyone has some implicit image 
of himself as well as an image of what the 
world is like. His life is, in one sense, an at- 
tempt to sustain a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween these images. In pursuing this goal— 
in behaving—he releases effort in the direction 
that he feels to be relevant and effective for 
suitably relating himself to his world. If we 
can describe the over-all aim of a person's ef- 
fort, we may understand something of what 
he does in any particular life setting. This 
point may be illustrated by two contrasting men 
from our sample. To a highly self-sufficient 
professional man, the world is prominently de- 
fined as a series of obstacles that stand in the 
way of his realizing his self-chosen objectives. 
The aim of his effort is to manipulate, push 
out of the way, climb over, or obliterate these 
impediments. His family is one of these ob- 
stacles. His wife and children want time, at- 
tention, and interest from him that he regards 
as diverting him from his professional pursuits. 
They ask for resources that he wants to apply 
elsewhere. 

A foreman in heavy industry has a very dif- 
ferent image of the world and of his place in 
it. To him, the world is clearly structured in 
terms of obligations. In fact, it is rather more 
clearly defined than is his own self. The aim 
of his effort is to meet these obligations that 
present themselves to him in regular tempo 
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while he stands and waits for each one in turn. 
For this man, living is a matter of fulfilling re- 
quirements. In this psychic situation—a rather 
vaguely defined self in a highly organized world 
—this man’s family serves to stabilize his iden- 
tity. In the family, his sense of personal con- 
tinuity is reinforced. Though his ties to wife 
and children are quite bland, their physical 
presence almost suffices for him to know that he 
is still he. 

The line of thought which I have been trying 
to sketch out is intended to convey that people 
act in relation to and in terms of personally 
meaningful objects and that an individual's 
family is such an object. What a person does 
in the family is a function of how he defines it 
—what qualities he attributes to it. The family 
as an object has a place in his emotional 
economy, a place that, in turn, is partially de- 
pendent upon what he feels life is all about. 
It scarcely needs saying that an individual’s re- 
lations with other persons are also a function of 
how he defines them. This widely accepted 
tenet in psychology and sociology seems, how- 
ever, not to have been brought to bear in stud- 
ies of parents’ relations with their children. 
Clinical workers have spoken of the representa- 
tion which parents have in the minds of their 
children; but in dealing with the parent-to-child 
relation, the vocabulary seems to become more 
behavioral, so that parents are described as per- 
missive or authoritarian or seductive or over- 
protective. Here I wish to suggest that our 
subject can gain some clarity if we raise the 
question of the implicit assumptions that par- 
ents make about their children. Not only, What 
does a parent do to a child? but also, What is 
a child? How is he defined as an object? 
Children are everywhere young and small, but 
from this circumstance parents draw the most 
varied conclusions. There are parents for whom 
the principal difference between children and 
adults is that children are smaller in size. They 
are not felt to have other significant characteris- 
tics, particular dynamics and qualities that are 
“childish.” Growing up is a matter of living 
longer and getting bigger. To these parents, 
children are quite capable of behaving as adults 
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and need no great parental involvement to 
foster this outcome. Other parents in our 
sample have radically different notions as to 
what properties children possess and what you 
do about them. One father, for example, also 
seems to make the assumption that children 
have no dynamics of their own which must be 
given some scope. But this man does not 
casually assume that they will grow up all right 
of their own accord, because to him the salient 
distinction between children and adults is that 
children lack judgment. Childhood is then a 
period of danger; the danger is that children 
may waste it, instead of preparing for adult- 
hood. Consequently, he takes a no-nonsense 
approach to his offspring. They must be inured 
to reality by withholding from them most of the 
gratification they seek. 

Another father defines his children in a way 
that far more intimately involves his own self. 
They are pliable creatures whom he can shape 
and mold and upon whom he can leave his im- 
print. They are his products, and their he- 
havior must testify to his virtuosity as creator. 
It seems clear that how a parent relates to his 
child is in part a function of the image he holds 
of him. But from this example a further impli- 
cation may perhaps be drawn. This father told 
us more clearly than most of the other parents 
that he feels disappointed in his children, al- 
though when he looks at other “kids,” he feels 
reassured that maybe his own aren’t so bad. It 
is evident that the fantasy he projects into his 
children is not fulfilled in their behavior. Can 
the problem in this case not be generalized so 
that it becomes useful to ask about any family: 
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What are the images held by any member to 
which the behavior of the others must give 
testimony? Which behavior is adequate testi- 
mony and which, not? And by what means is 
testimony that is adequate to the image elicited ? 
It would seem that life in a tamily can be 
viewed as its effort to establish a satisfactory 
congruence of images through the exchange of 
suitable testimony. 

My emphasis so far has been on particular 
variables and on individual variation in terms 
of them. The last question I wish to raise is 
whether any psychological grouping of families 
can be developed from this type of analysis. 
Can we arrive at a useful typology? Our work 
to date provides only a first step toward this ob- 
jective. A distinction is beginning to emerge 
between what we call static families and trans- 
formative families. The static family is one 
that is dedicated to maintaining the psychologi- 
cal status quo. The self, others, the outer 
world—these do not need to be worked on. 
For this type of family, things are most right 
the way they are. The transformative family, 
by contrast, is engaged in major alterations 
either of the family life style or the characteris- 
tics of the self. Things are not most right the 
way they are. It is beginning to appear, for 
instance, that the kinds of things members find 
fault with in themselves and in others differ 
in the two types of family. Whether this will 
hold up remains to be seen. Certainly this two- 
fold division is not exhaustive, and much work 
will have to be done to discover additional sig- 


nificant types. 
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Stressful and Supportive Familial Interaction* 


JEROME D. FOLKMAN 
Rabbi, Temple Israel, Columbus, Obio 


IN THE course of his pastoral visitations, this 
investigator, a clergyman by profession, made 
the casual observation of certain uniformities in 
the “style of life” of the patients suffering from 
certain diseases and similar uniformities with 
respect to their verbal responses to illness. In 
order to test these observations, he made a sur- 
vey of one hundred and ten cases of patients 
with diseases called “psychosomatic” by physi- 
cians or psychiatrists who prescribed psycho- 
therapy. The purpose of the survey was to dis- 
cover the life experiences most likely to be re- 
lated to the incidence of these diseases. From 
this survey, a schedule of one hundred items 
was derived. Hereinafter, the schedule will be 
referred to as the “Experimental Schedule.” 

With the Experimental Schedule, interviews 
were conducted in two general hospitals in the 
Middle West in which a hundred and five pa- 
tients were seen after their admission to the 
clinical service and after preliminary diagnoses 
had been made. There were two kinds of pa- 
tients in this group. Some of these patients had 
diseases in which emotional factors were pre- 
sumed to be etiologically or therapeutically sig- 
nificant. Others had diseases in which emo- 
tional factors were not presumed to k¢ etio- 
logically or therapeutically significant. The se- 
lection was made for the investigator by a 
psychiatrist and a psychosomatically-oriented 
physician. For the purpose of statistical identi- 
fication, the first group of patients were called 
the ‘“‘psychosomatic-suspects.” The second 
group of patients were called the “non-psycho- 
somatic-suspects.” 

The psychosomatic-suspect group, consisting 
of forty-five patients, was matched exactly, case 
for case, by race and sex, and approximately 
by age, in decades, with non-psychosomatic-sus- 
pect patients. The responses of these two 
groups of patients to the questions in the Ex- 

* Presented at Research Section, National Council on 
Family Relations, Mills College, July 9, 1954. 
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perimental Schedule were tallied and compared. 
The statistical significance of the difference was 
calculated by the chi-square test and the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. All of this was done 
to test the hypothesis that organically expressed 
emotional tensions are related to similar kinds 
of life experiences as seen and interpreted by 
individuals* in the Western, urban society. 

This investigation was reported in some de- 
tail in a doctoral dissertation.2 The investigator 
admitted the limitations of the experiment. 
Preliminary diagnoses would not always clas- 
sify the patients in the appropriate category so 
that the term “psychosomatic,” or “non-psycho- 
somatic,” could not be applied to these groups 
with accuracy. It was for this reason that the 
investigator used the designation “psychoso- 
matic-suspect” and ‘“non-psychosomatic-sus- 
pect.” Moreover,’ clinical conditions do not 
permit the retesting of patients to determine the 
consistency or the reliability of the responses. 
One accidental retest was made when one of the 
interviewers submitted the Experimental Sched- 
ule to a patient who had already been inter- 
viewed by another interviewer a week before. 
The investigator pointed out the high degree of 
consistency between these two sets of responses, 
but, of course, was unwilling to make a claim 
for the entire experiment on the basis of a 
single case.® 

The investigator acknowledged this further 
limitation on his investigation with respect to 
the sample studied. The patients interviewed 
were on the clinical service in the general hos- 


1 Cooley, C. H., Haman Nature and the Social Order 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), pp. 136-210; 
Mead, George H., Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 177-186; Sullivan, Harry 
Stack, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry (Washington, D.C.: 
William A. White Psychiatric Foundation, 1947). 

2 Unpublished dissertation submitted by Jerome D. Folk- 
man in partial fulfilment of the requirements of the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, The Ohio State University, 1953, 
“Patterns of Social Interaction Related to Certain Psycho- 
somatic Diseases."’ 

8 Ibid., pp. 36 and 37. 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OC- 
CUPATIONAL PRESTIGE OF 50 PSYCHOSOMAT- 
ICSUSPECT PATIENTS AND 55; NON-PSYCHO- 
SOMATICSUSPECT PATIENTS 
BEFORE MATCHING 








‘—" PS NPS 
30-39 +05 -02 
40-49 33 +33 
50-59 -26 -25 
60-69 -24 +29 
70-79 +12 +09 
80-89 : ° ° 
90-99 ° .02 





Required chi-square for 5% level—11; observed chi- 
square—9.6. 


pitals. Therefore, it was to be expected that 
most of them would come from a lower income 
group of the urban populations served by the 
hospitals. Because patients on clinical service 
sometimes object to questions about their in- 
come, no figures regarding income were re- 
quested of the patients interviewed in this ex- 
periment. However, the North-Hatt Scale of 
Occupational Prestige,* expanded by another in- 
vestigator,® and further expanded by this inves- 
tigator,® was used to rank patients in order of 


* Reproduced from an unpublished manuscript by permis- 
sion of Professor Cecil B. North, The Ohio State University. 

5 Dr. William Kenkel, The Ohio State University, gave 
his permission for the use of his work in this experiment. 

*The method used here was the same as that used by Dr. 
Kenkel. The North-Hatt Scale as expanded by Dr. Kenkel 
was submitted to three sociologist-judges, together with a list 
of occupations found in the experiment and not included on 
the revised scale. The judges assigned values to the unlisted 
occupations, The median score was used in each case. The 
sociologist-judges were Professor John F. Cuber, Alfred C. 
Clark, and Russell Dynes, all of The Ohio State University 
Department of Sociology. 


TABLE II], OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE DISTRIBU- 

TION OF 45 PSYCHOSOMATIC-SUSPECT PA- 

TIENTS MATCHED WITH 45; NON-PSYCHOSO- 
MATICSUSPECT PATIENTS 


TABLE III. AGE DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES 
OF s0 PSYCHOSOMATIC-SUSPECT PATIENTS 
AND 55 NON-PSYCHOSOMATIC-SUSPECT PA- 

TIENTS BEFORE MATCHING 











Ages P-S NPS 
10-19 -04 .07 
20-29 -06 .27 
30-39 -10 et 
40-49 28 20 
50-59 26 85 
60-69 -20 -15 
70-79 -06 05 





Required chi-square for 5% level—12.6; observed chi- 
square—36.4. 


occupational prestige. The two groups did not 
differ from each other with respect to occupa- 
tional prestige to any statistically significant ex- 
tent, as indicated by the two tables that follow. 
The first (Table No. I) shows the percent- 
age distribution by occupational prestige of 
fifty psychosomatic-suspect patients and fifty- 
five non-psychosomatic-suspect patients before 
matching. The second (Table No. II) shows 
that in the process of matching, the two groups 
became less different with respect to occupa- 
tional prestige even though this variable was 
not deliberately controlled in the matching 
process. 

It should be noted also that there was a sta- 
tistically significant difference found in the ages 
of these two groups before they were matched, 
the psychosomatic-suspect group being older 
(see Table No. III). This differential naturally 
disappeared in the matching (see Table No. 
IV). 

Before the matching, the psychosomatic-sus- 
pect group consisted of twenty-six males and 


TABLE IV. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 45 PSYCHOSO- 
MATIC-SUSPECT PATIENTS MATCHED WITH 45 
NON-PSYCHOSOMATIC-SUSPECT PATIENTS 











~_— pational PS NPS 
30-39 I I 
40-49 14 I 
§0-$9 II II 
60-69 8 12 
70-79 4 a 

Unclassified 7 8 





Ages PS N-P-S 
10-19 2 I 
20-29 2 3 
30-39 4 8 
40-49 14 12 
50-59 10 6 
60-69 10 11 
70-79 3 4 








Required chi-square for 5% level—11; observed chi- 
aquare—4.2. 
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Required chi-square for 5% level—12.6; observed chi- 
square—6.5. 
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twenty-four females. The non-psychosomatic- 
suspect group consisted of thirty males and 
twenty-five females. The psychosomatic-suspect 
group consisted of twenty-six white patients and 
twenty-four Negroes. The non-psychosomatic- 
Suspect group consisted of twenty-three white 
patients and thirty-three Negroes. After the 
elimination of five cases that did not fall into 
categories large enough to qualify for the chi- 
square test, there were forty-five cases in the 
psychosomatic-suspect group. Of these, twenty- 
five were male and twenty female. Twenty- 
three were white and twenty-two were Negro. 
The non-psychosomatic-suspect group chosen 
for comparison was made up of the same dis- 
tribution. 
Findings 

In forty-five of the one hundred items in the 
Experimental Schedule, a statistically significant 
differentiation was found to distinguish the psy- 
chosomatic-suspect from the non-psychosomatic- 
suspect patients, supporting the hypothesis of 
the investigation. Obviously, inferences with 
respect to causation cannot be drawn from this 
kind of data. However, these data do raise 
interesting questions with respect to familial 
interaction that might very well be the subject 
of further investigations. 

For example, the effect of an individual’s 
age appearance upon his social interaction par- 
ticularly during the period of his childhood 
merits study. One of the items which definitely 
differentiated between the psychosomatic-suspect 
and the non-psychosomatic-suspect patients was 
the “interviewer's estimate of the patient's age 
appearance” within the range of the chrono- 
logical age plus or minus three years.’ Weiss 
and English to the contrary notwithstanding,® 
psychosomatic patients seem to be characterized 
by an age appearance generally associated with 
their chronological age or oider rather than 
younger. It is debatable whether age appear- 
ance is indicative of constitutional factors re- 


* The observed chi-square = 12.9; chi-square required for 
-05 level of confidence = 5.9. 

® Weiss, E., and English, O, S., Psychosomatic Medicine 
—The Clinical Application of Psychopathology te General 
Medical Problems, Second Edition (Philadelphia; W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1949), pp. 70-71. 
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lated to the diseases classified as “‘psychoso- 
matic” for the purposes of this investigation; 
consideration must also be given to the possi- 
bility that from early childhood a greater meas- 
ure of responsibility is often placed upon those 
who look older than their chronological age, 
whatever it might be. This investigator has ob- 
served parents and teachers imposing such re- 
sponsibility on the basis of age appearance 
rather than the chronological age of the chil- 
dren involved. Since children are acutely con- 
scious of differences in chronological age and 
the accompanying social roles® it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that age appearance has an 
effect upon social interaction in that it stimu- 
lates a social expectancy or demands with which 
the individual does not want to comply or 
which he may not be able to fulfil. 

The interpretation of the patient’s reports of 
the previous condition of their health is simi- 
larly open to varied interpretation. Most of the 
patients in the non-psychosomatic-suspect group 
reported a previous history of “good health,” 
but three times as many patients in the psycho- 
somatic group indicated previous “fair health” 
or “poor health.”2° From this experiment, it 
cannot be determined whether a medical history 
of chronic illness affects the individual's social 
interaction disadvantageously, or whether an 
unsatisfactory social interaction is followed by 
chronic illness etiologically or as learned be- 
havior to which the patient has been condi- 
tioned by the discovery that it relieves him of 
a sense of responsibility for what must seem to 
him to be his own personal inadequacy. 

Similarly, it is difficult to interpret the find- 
ing that the number of patients in the psycho- 
somatic-suspect group who went to college was 
three times as great as the number of non-psy- 
chosomatic-suspect patients who did so. It 
has already been indicated that the experiment 
was conducted on the clinical service of two 
general hospitals. An attempt to secure a col- 


* Parsons, Talcott. ‘‘Age and Sex in the Social Structure 
of the United States."” American Sociological Review, 7: 
604-616, October, 1942. 

1@ Observed chi-square = 


u Observed chi-square = 6.5; required chi-square = 3.8, 


33.1; required chi-square = 
5.9 
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lege education on the socioeconomic level 
represented by this type of service might in- 
volve considerable financial strain and even 
disapproval within the family itself. 

The fact of church or synagogue afhliation 
did not significantly differentiate between the 
psychosomatic-suspects and the non-psychoso- 
matic-suspects.12 The frequency of attendance 
at religious worship did discriminate in two 
categories, namely, “about once a year,” the 
significant response of the non-psychosomatic- 
suspect patients, and “less than once a year,” 
the significant response of the psychosomatic- 
Suspect patients.** Apparently, the significance 
here is with Cuber’s “marginal church partici- 
pants.”!4 This appears to be a graphic illustra- 
tion and validation of the position taken by 
Horney*® and Fromm. ‘The responses of the 
patients in the two samples studied in this ex- 
periment indicated that varying degrees of 
church or synagogue attendance was characteris- 
tic of the population from which the patients 
came and consequently did not differentiate one 
sample from the other. However, attendance 
at worship services at least once a year (on 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, the Day of 
Atonement, etc.) is part of the cultural ex- 
pectancy in the American community.’* The 
statistically significant reply of the psychoso- 
matic-suspect patients that according to their 
recollection of their childhood religion was 
“more important (in their homes) than in the 
homes of most of (their) friends,”?” and that 
they recalled going to church or synagogue for 
worship or religious education “more frequently 
than most of (their) friends’*® gives further 
support to this view. It would appear that 


12 Observed chi-square = 3.3; required chi-square = 3.8. 

18 Observed chi-square = 29.5; required chi-square = 11. 

44 Cuber, John F., ‘Marginal Church Participants,’’ from 
Wilson, L., and Kolb, W. L. Sociological Analysis—An In- 
troductory Text and Case Book (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1949), pp. 675-677, reprinted by permission from 
Sociology and Social Research, $7-62, September-October, 
1940. 

% Horney, K., ‘What Is A Neurosis?’’ The American 
Journal of Sociology, 45:426-432, November, 1939; Fromm, 
E., “Individual and Social Origins of Neurosis," American 
Sociological Review, 9: 380-384, August, 1944. 

%* Barnett, Lincoln, ‘‘God and the American People,’’ The 
Ladies Home Journal, 65: 36-37, ff., November, 1948. 

17 Observed chi-square = 7.1; required chi-square = 5.9. 

%8 Observed chi-square = 9.7; required chi-square = 5.9. 
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there is a degree of stress in deviation from the 
norm in either direction. 

Although the patients in the two samples 
were not significantly differentiated by their 
descriptions of their parents’ economic position 
during the period of their economic dependence 
upon them,’® a striking differentiation occurred 
in these patients’ description of their parents’ 
social position in their community.2° The dif- 
ferential between these responses in each case 
is even more significant. The psychosomatic 
patients tended to give higher social than eco- 
nomic positions to the families of their orienta- 
tion; the non-psychosomatic-suspect patients 
tended not to make this distinction. 

In a private interview, this investigator called 
these findings to the attention of Dr. Erich 
Fromm, who commented: “These patients all 
wanted to be middle-class or better. The social 
position they want is economically expensive to 
maintain. They are knocking themselves out 
in the attempt!” 

The recollection of only ‘fair’ or “poor” 
health on the part of the mother by a patient 
tended to be characteristic of the psychosomatic- 
suspects.2?_ Fliigel has explained that a deeper 
impression is made upon the mind of a child 
by the health of his mother than by the health 
of his father.28 However, it is probable that 
the health of the father might be more signifi- 
cant if the sample included middle-class pa- 
tients. By the same token, the finding of this 
investigation with respect to the survival of 
parents of patients might not have occurred in 
a middle-class population. In this investigation, 
it appeared that the psychosomatic-suspect pa- 
tients were distinguished from the non-psycho- 
somatic-suspect patients by the report of the 
death of a father and the death of a mother in 
the fifth decade of the patient’s life.* The 


19 Observed chi-square = $.7; required chi-square = 9.5. 

2° Observed chi-square = 27.7; required chi-square = 9.5. 

% Observed chi-square = 24; required chi-square = 11. 

22 Observed chi-square = 6.03; required chi-square = 5.9. 

3 Fliigel, J. C., Psychoanalytic Study of The Family, 
Eighth Impression (London: The Hogarth Press, Ltd., and 
The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 1950), 15, 

™% With respect to patient’s age at death of father, the 
observed chi-square is 28.5; the chi-square required for the 
.05 level of confidence is 12.6. With respect to the patient's 
age at death of mother, the observed chi-square is 19.1; and 
the chi-square required for the .05 level of confidence is 15.5. 
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non-psychosomatic-suspect patients reported the 
death of their parents when they were much 
younger. In both samples, the death of the 
mothers of the patients tended to occur after 
the death of the fathers. The “broken home” 
was rejected as a differentiating factor,?5 as was 
separation from one parent or the other.” 

The two groups were distinguished by their 
description of their parents’ attitudes toward 
them. The patients were allowed to select from 
nine adjectives which would be the most nearly 
descriptive of the attitude of each parent toward 
the respondents, in accordance with his best 
recollection. The nine adjectives were arranged 
in columns of three so that the replies could 
have one of three values. The non-psychoso- 
matic patients tended to give the same values to 
the atttitude of each of their parents, while the 
psychosomatic-suspect patients tended to assign 
different values to the attitudes of each of their 
parents.27 Moreover, psychosomatic-suspect pa- 
tients were distinguished further from the non- 
psychosomatic-suspect patients by the manner 
in which they arranged the life-values which 
they ascribed to each of their parents. The 
non-psychosomatic-suspect patients tended to 
put “material things” in the first position in 
their fathers’ lives,2* and the second position 
to “material things” in the lives of their moth- 
ers.2° The psychosomatic-suspect _ patients 
tended to reverse this order. Again, it seems 
that this supports the position of Horney and 
Fromm. 

For the analysis of the significance of the 
data with respect to sibling position or birth 
order, Sletto’s code was used.*° The intermedi- 
ate position between brothers and sisters was the 
significant response of the psychosomatic-sus- 
pect patients. Both Sletto and Bossard de- 

% Observed chi-square = 2.4; required chi-square = 3.8. 

% Separation from father: observed chi-square = 4; re- 
quired chi-square = 5.9. Separation from mother: observed 
chi-square = 1; required chi-square = 5.9. Placed in custody: 
observed chi-square = 1.1; required chi-square = 11. 

% Observed chi-square = 46; required chi-square = 5.9. 

% Observed chi-square = 31.4; required chi-square = 7.8. 

2° Observed chi-square = 14.6; required chi-square = 7.8. 

® Sletto, Raymond F., “Sibling Position and Juvenile 
Delinquency,’’ The American Journal of Sociology, 39: 657- 
669, March, 1934, 

"For male patients, the observed chi-square = 40; re- 


quired chi-square = 24.9, For female patients, the observed 
chi-square = 23.6; and the required chi-square = 19.7. 
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sctibed this as the position demanding more 
control.*? Statistical significance was also found 
to distinguish the psychosomatic-suspect group 
from the non-psychosomatic-suspect group with 
respect to the number of deceased brothers** 
and deceased sisters** whose death occurred be- 
fore the patient was ten years of age. 

The psychosomatic-suspect patients’ recollec- 
tion of being “over-weight” during the period 
of their childhood distinguished them from the 
non-psychosomatic-suspect patients.*> Almost 
four times as many psychosomatic-suspects gave 
this response as non-psychosomatic-suspects. 
This could be related to constitutional factors 
of etiological importance for the disease, but 
some of the patients’ incidental comments to 
this question indicated that they recalled being 
rebuked or chided repeatedly for their obesity. 


Summary 


These data suggest further investigation into 
patterns of familial interaction and clinical 
counseling procedures. Parents and teachers 
might be cautioned with respect to their verbal 
response to age appearance differing signifi- 
cantly from chronological age in children and 
also to their obesity. The prevalent practice of 
accepting sickness as an excuse for any failure 
to perform expected behavior ought to be re- 
viewed in the light of these data. Dramatists 
and novelists have been concerned with “the 
aspirational-achievement differential.” These 
data clearly demonstrate the stressful nature of 
goals too far beyond the reach of the individual. 

Religious demands in excess of those made 
upon the peer group of the child seem to be 
stressful, as does the failure to participate in 
church or synagogue worship even once a year. 

Conflicting expectancies directed toward a 
child by his parents seem to be stressful. In 
the case of material versus spiritual values, how- 
ever, it might be considered “normal” in our 
society for the father to support the material 
values while the mother supports the spiritual. 

% Bossard, James H. S., The Sociology <f Child De- 


velopment (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948) pp. 108- 
117. 
8 Observed chi-square = 28; required chi-square = 7.8. 
% Observed chi-square = 9.2; required chi-square = 5.9. 
% Observed chi-square = 25; required chi-square = 7.8. 
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Number of Childhood Friends as Reported in the 
Life Histories of a Psychiatrically Diagnosed 
Group of 1,000 


HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Southern Illinois University 


THE relationship between social isolation and 
mental illness has previously been described and 
investigated by Faris! and Dunham.? In speak- 
ing of schizophrenia Faris states: 

any form of isolation which cuts the person off from 
intimate social relations for an extended period of 
time may possibly lead to this form of mental disorder. 
The eccentric behavior is the result of the seclusive- 
ness of the person and the seclusiveness is a result of 
the long period of isolation.$ 


Other investigators report that childhood pat- 
terns of the schizophrenic are replete with feel- 
ings of loneliness and separation from group 
relationships.‘ 


The Present Study: Sample and Method 


The present study was designed to test em- 
pirically one facet of the social isolation hy- 
pothesis previously described and was concerned 
with the number of childhood friends reported 
in the life histories of members of the armed 
forces, white and colored, between the ages 
16-44, who were referred to a mental hygiene 
clinic, for emotional difficulties.§ 


1 Faris, R. E. L., ‘Cultural Isolation and the Schizo- , 


phrenia Personality,’’ Am. J. Soc., 40: 155-164, 1934. 

2 Dunham, H. W., and R. E. L. Faris, Mental Dis- 
orders in Urban Areas, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 

® Faris, op. cit. 

* Dunham, Warren H., ‘The Social Personality of the 
Catatonic-Schizophrene,’’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 
94: 275-284, September, 1937. 

5 Said persons were psychiatrically screened and classified 
in accordance with U. S. Army medical rules and regulations. 
Eighty-five per cent of the diagnoses were made by one 
psychiatrist previously qualified and certified. Psychiatric 
classification of the personnel of 1,000 resulted in the fol- 
lowing statistics; No Mental Disease, 178 (17.8%); mild 
psychoneurosis, 170 (17.0%); severe psychoneuroses, 440 
(44.0%) ; psychosis, 64 (6.4%) (62 were schizophrenic) ; 
constitutional psychopathic state-inadequate personality, 120 
(12.09%) and sexual inversion, 28 (2.8%). Statistical analy- 
sis of the data reported in this analysis consisted of compar- 
ing a diagnosed group in a particular friendship category 
(many friends, few friends, no friends) with the remaining 
sample in that category, in order to determine the significance 
of the difference. It would have been most desirable to 
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The Purpose of the Present Study 


If social isolation is significantly related to 
the development of schizophrenia, one might 
expect that persons diagnosed as psychotic 
(schizophrenic) will report few friends and 
childhood associations. Thus the major hy- 
potheses of this study are as follows: 


(1) Hypothesis A. Persons diagnosed as 
psychotic will rank high in friendship 
category No Childhood Friends. 
Hypothesis B. Persons diagnosed as 
psychotic will rank low in friendship 
category Many Childhood Friends. 
Hypothesis C. Persons diagnosed as 
psychotic will rank high in friendship 
category Few Childhood Friends. 

In addition to the hypothesis described 
above, 

(2) The study was designed to compare a 
No Mental Disease category with the 
remaining categories for differences in 
number of reported childhood friends. 

(3) To observe friendship differences, if 
any, among the additional psychiatric 
categories of psychoneurosis, and psy- 
chopathic personality. 


This study differs from previously reported 
studies in the following ways: 
1. The sample was drawn from all of the 





compute the statistical significance of every pair of per- 
centages that a table can yield, when each category is com- 
pared with every other category in turn. However, such a 
statistical procedure would have been prohibitively expen- 
sive and impractical in view of the magnitude of the study. 
Therefore, each social background category was compared for 
significance only with the remaining total sample. For 
example, the percentage diagnosed as having No Mental 
Disease in a subgroup having a particular friendship cate- 
gory was compared for significance with the per cent so 
diagnosed in the total sample. Complete information re- 
garding statistical techniques employed may be obtained by 
writing to the author. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF CHILDHOOD FRIENDS 
’ AND PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS OF 1,000 U. S. 
AIR FORCE ENLISTED AND 

OFFICER PERSONNEL! 














Number of Childhood Friends* 
Psychiatric Diagnosis Many? Few —_Nonet 
N=355 Nn=524 n=120 

No Mental Disease 39.5 7.2 .0 
Psychoneurosis—mild 22.0 16.4 5.0 
Psychoneurosis—severe 27.0 54.6 47-5 
Psychosis 8 3.1 37-5 
C.P.S.—inadequate per- 

sonality 9.9 14.1 9.2 
C.P.S.—sexual inversion 8 4.6 8 


TABLE II. STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIF- 
FERENCES FOR NUMBER OF CHILD- 








HOOD FRIENDS 
C P I of 
: ‘ ate- er nci- 
Diagnosis gory cent dence Signifi- 
cance 
No Mental Disease Many 39.5 High 003 
No Mental Disease Few 7.2 Low 003 
No Mental Disease None .o Low -003 
Psychoneurosis—severe Many 27.0 Low 003 
Psychoneurosis—severe Few 54.6 High 003 
Psychosis Many .8 Low 003 
Psychosis Few 3.1 Low oI 
Psychosis None 37.5 High 003 





1 Information was not available for one case of Psycho- 


neurosis—severe. 
Includes ages four to ten. 
3 Many—Average of five friends or more in a given 


time period. 
* Few—Average of two or less friends in a given time 


period. 
5 None—No childhood friends reported. 


traditional psychiatric categories rather than 
one. 

2. The sample was exclusively a non-hos- 
pitalized population, at the time of examination, 
representing a number of different cultural re- 
gions and socioeconomic statuses in the United 


States. 
The Results 


An analysis of the data in Table II suggests 
that hypotheses A and B are substantiated. 
Thus persons diagnosed as psychotic rank high 
in friendship category No Childhood Friends 
and low in friendship category Many Childhood 
Friends. Hypothesis C is not substantiated but 
is nevertheless consistent with the assumption 
underlying this investigation. Persons diag- 
nosed as psychotic rank low, not high, in the 
friendship category “few.” With respect to 
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the remaining psychiatric categories found in 
Table II, we note the following. Psychiatrically 
diagnosed persons in the Psychoneuroses Severe 
category rank low in friendship category 
“many” and high in the friendship category 
“few.” Their over-all pattern approximates 
one found for the Psychotics. If we turn our 
attention to the remaining sections of Table 
II we note that persons psychiatrically diagnosed 
as having No Mental Disease rank high in 
friendship category many, and low in categories 
few and none. With respect to number of 
childhood friends reported, persons in the cate- 
gory of No Mental Disease are markedly differ- 
ent from persons diagnosed as Psychotic or 
Psychoneurotic. 

The above analysis would suggest that social 
isolation as measured by number of childhood 
friends may be a common denominator to other 
mental disorders and is therefore not exclusively 
associated with schizophrenia. A fruitful ap- 
proach in this area of investigation may be one 
which focuses on the interactional contexts 
which lead to processes of alienation. The 
latter may be a crucial etiological determinant. 
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Marital Adjustment of the Mother and the 
Personality of the Child* 


ATLEE L. STROUP 
The College of Wooster 


MeEmsERS of the various social science disci- 
plines have long been interested in the forma- 
tion of the human personality. Special atten- 
tion has been given to personality development 
in the childhood stage. Winch has stated that 
one’s definition of personality ‘‘depends in part, 
at least, upon where one goes to psychological 
church.” So it is in regard to theories of per- 
sonality development. A comprehensive body 
of theory involving valid and tested proposi- 
tions does not exist. Recent reviews of empiri- 
cal research and theoretical writings dealing 
with the effects of specific infant training prac- 
tices on personality formation and development 
have concluded that no significant associations 
have been demonstrated.? 

Dissatisfaction with the degree of scientific 
adequacy of the infant training and personality 
theories and studies led Sewell recently to make 
an empirical study of the relationship between 
infant training practices and personality adjust- 
ment.’ None of the particular practices was 
found to be related significantly to personality 
adjustment as defined in his study. 

In spite of the conclusion of Orlansky, 
Lindesmith and Strauss, Sewell and others, 


Dewey and Humber in their recent social psy-' 


chology book state that “Probably there is no 
more widely accepted premise among social 
workers, teachers, physicians and psychologists 


* The writer is indebted to Professors Jay Artis and F. 
James Davis for advice on the statistical compilations of this 
study. Miss Georgia Leary did all the interviewing for and 
made significant contributions to this paper. Substantial 
parts of this paper were read before the annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society held at Urbana, IIL., 
September, 1954. 

1 Robert Winch, ‘‘The Study of the Personality in the 
Family Setting,’’ Social Forces, 28: 310, 1950. 

2 See especially Harold Orlansky, Infant Care and Per- 
sonality,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 46:1-48, 1949, and Alfred 
Lindesmith and Anselm Strauss, ‘‘Critique of Culture- 
Personality Writings,’’ American Sociological Review, 15:587- 
600, 1950. 

® William Sewell, ‘Infant Training and the Personality of 
the Child,’"’ American Journal of Sociology, 58:150-159, 


1952. 
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than this one: The single most powerful factor 
in the personality development of the child is 
the happiness and stability of the home in which 
he spends his early years.”* Furthermore 
Sewell in the summary of his article stated that 
“It is entirely possible that the significant and 
crucial matter is not the practices (infant train- 
ing) themselves but the whole personal-social 
situation in which they find their expression, 
including the attitudes and behavior of the 
mother.”> Orlansky also in his conclusion says 
that there is evidence that subtle behavior cues 
to maternal emotion are detected by the child 
in later months of life (after infancy) and that 
these cues may be more important in govern- 
ing its character development than are the gross 
patterns of discipline which one can observe 
quickly.® 

Along this same line Pearson, after investi- 
gating seventy-two problem children and their 
relationship to their parents, states that “the 
parental attitudes exert a more important influ- 
ence on the formation of the child’s personality 
than actual events.” 

In view of the above, the author decided to 
make an empirical study in which some variable 
in the family setting other than specific train- 
ing practices would be investigated as to its 
relationship to personality development. It was 
finally decided to focus on the relationship be- 
tween (a) the marital adjustment of the mother 
and (b) the personality adjustment of the 
child. It was reasoned that if any single varia- 
ble were to be analyzed, the marital adjustment 
of the mother might logically be assumed to be 
as crucial in the child’s personality development 


“Richard Dewey and W. J. Humber, The Development 
of Human Behavior (New York: MacMillan, 1951), p. 261. 

5 Sewell, op. cit., p. 159. 

* Orlansky, op. cit., p. 42. 

7G. Pearson, ‘‘Some Personality Factors in the Forma- 
tion of Personality,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1: 


291, 1931. 
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as any other which one would isolate and 
measure, if not more so.® 

The Sample. California Test of Personality® 
scores were available from a previous study for 
all public school children at the third, sixth, 
and ninth grade levels in a small northeastern 
Ohio town. Third grade children were chosen 
for the study somewhat arbitrarily from the 
three grades, although it was assumed that fac- 
tors in the home environment have a greater 
effect on younger children than they have on 
older children.1° One hundred children were 
chosen at random from the third grade list.1 
The names were arranged in alphabetical order 
and every “nth” number was chosen after using 
a table of random numbers to obtain a starting 
point. Mothers of these children were inter- 
viewed in their homes and given marital adjust- 
ment schedules. 


*It was also thought that marital adjustment of the 
mother might be an index of or highly correlated with the 
general emotional tone or atmosphere of the child’s home en- 
vironment, which rather nebulous factor is being referred 
to as important by some modern child guidance experts. Also 
Levy found in clinical studies of over-protected children 
that marital maladjustment of the mother was one of the two 
major factors which appeared in the social background of 
the children. See David Levy, ‘‘Maternal Over-Protection and 
Rejection’’ as cited in Judson Landis and Mary Landis, 
Readings in Marriage and the Family (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. 269-274. 

*The California Test of Personality has been rather 
widely used by sociologists. This pencil and paper test is 
divided into two major sections called ‘‘self’’ and ‘“‘social’’ 
adjustment respectively, which sections combined are called 
‘Total Adjustment."’ Each major division has six sub- 
categories, each of which yields scores. The possible range 
of scores on each sub-test is 0 to 48, and for each major 
category 0 to 50. The elementary series, Form A, was the 
test employed, and copies of the test as well as a discussion 
of its development and use can be obtained from the pub- 
lishers, California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

% It would seem obvious that, other things being equal, 
older children have a wider range of outside-the-home ex- 
periences than younger children, which experiences might im- 
pinge on the mother-child relationship. Children below the 
third grade level might well have been tested, but it is 
doubtful that pencil and paper personality tests could then 
have been used. 

™ One hundred seventy-six third graders attended the 
public school of this town of 15,000 people. Before choosing 
the sample of 100 children and their respective mothers, 28 
mames were removed from the list. Eighteen of these in- 
volved families in which the parents were divorced, and 10 
involved people personally well known to the author or 
interviewer. It was thought that divorced people could not 
be expected to give valid answers on the Kirkpatrick Family 
Interest Scale, because of its nature. Further, it was thought 
that valid answers could not be obtained from individuals 
personally well known to the author or interviewer. 
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The measure used was the Kirkpatrick Family 
Interests Scale, an indirect type scale. This 
scale includes a check list of sixty short phrases 
or items to which an individual is to respond 
with a check-mark if she enjoys the activity 
portrayed. On the opposite side of the paper 
the same items are listed and the interviewee is 
asked to check those activities she enjoys doing 
in the company of her spouse.'? 

The Kirkpatrick scale was given to mothers 
in their homes. A few items were added to the 
scale and it was introduced to the interviewees 
as a study in “changing interests and activities 
of young mothers.” There is every reason to 
believe that the mothers were unaware that their 
marital adjustment was being tested and that 
their scores were to be analyzed in connection 
with the personality test scores of their children. 

Analysis of Data. The I.F.I. scores for the 
mothers were analyzed and found to range from 
30 to 100, the mean being 73.4 and the median 
score being 77.5. The mothers’ scores were 
classified arbitrarily into three divisions of ap- 
proximately equal size. The women receiving 
scores in the range 84 to 100 were classified 
as having “Good” adjustment, those receiving 
scores ranging from 69 to 83 as having “Fair” 
adjustment, and those receiving scores from 30 
to 68 as having “Poor” adjustment.1* 

To analyze the data, the mothers’ scores on 
the Kirkpatrick scale were tabulated against the 
scores of their children on the California Test 
of Personality Scale. Separate classifications 
were made by sex of the child, and for “self” 
and “social’’ sub-categories of the personality 
scale.* The general hypothesis to be tested, 

To obtain the ILF.I. scores (individual family inter- 
est scores as they are called) the double checked items are 
summed and the result is divided by the total number of 
items checked on the first part of the scale. The resulting 
quotient is to be multiplied by one hundred and the scores 
will then always run between 0 and 100. For a discussion 
of the development of the scale see Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
“Community of Interest and Measurement of Marriage 
Adjustment," The Family, 18:133-137, 1937. 

13 The N's for the ies were as follows: 32 for 
the “Good” category, 35 for the ‘Pair category, and 33 
for the ‘‘Poor’’ category. 

% An analysis using the various sub-categories under the 
““self’’ and ‘‘social’’ divisions of the California Test of 
Personality was not made since these sub-categories are gen- 
erally not considered to be as valid as the two major cate- 
gories. 
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TABLE I. MEAN AND MEDIAN TOTAL ADJUSTMENT PERSONALITY SCORES OF CHILDREN, 
BY SEX AND I.F.I. RANK OF MOTHER 














LF.I. Total Adjustment Scores 
Rank of Boys Girls Total 
Mother Mean Median N Mean Median N Mean Median N 
“Good™ 714.1 14 17 81.5 81 15 77.6 77.5 32 
“Fair” 73-7 75 18 75.8 77 17 14-7 76 35 
Poor 714.9 76 14 81.0 82 19 78.4 80 33 
Total 74.2 76 49 79-41 81 51 76.84 77 100 





stated in the null form is: there is no significant 
relationship between the marital adjustment of 
the mother and the personality adjustment of 
the third grade (school) level child. 

Findings. Since the Kirkpatrick scale has not 
been used to the extent that the nature of its 
score distribution is adequately known, the rank- 
order rather than the Pearsonian method of 
correlation was used. For the total sample of 
100 cases an p of — .022 was found between 
the I.F.I. scores of the mother and the total ad- 
justment scores of the children. When the 
I.F.I. scores and the sub-category “self adjust- 
ment” were compared it was —.005 and for 
“social adjustment’”’ it was —.44, 

When the scores were analyzed by sex of the 
child, similar results were obtained. For the 
gitls (N= 51) the p between the mothers’ 
I.F.I. scores and the “total adjustment” scores 
was —.045. When the I.F.I. scores and “‘self 
adjustment” scores were compared an p of 
—.077 was obtained; and p of —.035 was ob- 
tained when “‘social adjustment” was considered. 

For the boys alone (N = 49) the p between 
the mothers’ I.F.I. scores and “total adjustment” 
scores of the children was +.026. Comparing 
the I.F.I. scores and the “self adjustment” 
showed an p of +.045; and a comparison with 


“social adjustment” resulted in an p of —.036. 
The null hypothesis, whether one considers sub- 
categories of the California Test of Personality 
or the total scores, cannot be rejected.1® 

. Another method of analyzing the data and 
illustrating the relationships between the vari- 
ables is through a comparison of mean scores. 
Examination of the mean (and median) total 
adjustment scores of the children (by category 
of mother’s scores) shows an absence of a 
downward trend one would expect to find in 
line with the hypothesis. (See Table I). 

In Tables II and III one may note also that 
the means remain relatively constant rather than 
diminish in size as one moves from the means 
for the “Good” I.F.I. category to the ‘“Poor’’ 
category. This holds true on both sub-categories 
of the California Test of Personality scores and 
when children’s scores are considered combined 
or separately compared by sex. 

An analysis then of the relationship between 
the mothers’ marital adjustment and the per- 

8 Using ‘‘Students’ ’’ original formula for the standard 
deviation of the rank correlation coefficient (sp = at 
wo: ibd that: fer. the 05 tows of, pecbebltty would be 
necessary for the coefficients to be of the following size to 
be significantly different from 0 correlation: +.206 for the 


total sample of 100, + .28 for the sample of 49 boys, and 
+.27 for the sample of 51 girls. 


TABLE II. MEAN AND MEDIAN SELF ADJUSTMENT PERSONALITY SCORES OF CHILDREN, 
BY SEX AND I.F.I. SCORE OF MOTHER 








Self Adjustment Scores 
Girls 








LF.I. 
of Boys Total 
Mother Mean Median N Mean Median N Mean Median N 
“Good” 34.8 36 17 37-7 37 15 36.1 36.5 32 
—_.. 35.3 37 18 34-5 34 17 4-9 36 35 
"Poor" 35-1 36.5 14 37-5 36 19 36.5 36 33 
Total 35-9 36 49 36.6 36 51 35.8 36 100 
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TABLE III. MEAN AND MEDIAN SOCIAL AD 


MENT PERSONALITY SCORES OF CHILDREN, 


BY SEX AND I.F.I. SCORE OF MOTHER 

















LF.I. Social Adjustment Scores 
Rank of Boys Girls Total 
Mother Mean Median N Mean Median N Mean Median N 
“Good™ 39.4 38 17 43-9 44 15 41.5 41.5 32 
“Fair A 38.4 37 18 41.2 43 17 39.8 41 35 
Poor 39.8 39 14 43-5 45 19 41.9 43 33 
Total 39.1 39 49 42.8 44 51 41.0 41.5 100 





sonality adjustment of the children as measured 
in the study does not permit the rejection of 
the original null hypothesis. The marital ad- 
justment of the mother is not significantly re- 
lated to the personality adjustment of the child, 
as measured in this study. 

Interpretation, 1. Taking the results at face 
value definite doubts are cast on many generali- 
zations such as the one made by Dewey and 
Humber.’* However, replication studies similar 
to the present one as well as differently-designed 
studies will be in order before more than tenta- 
tive generalizations can be made. Longitudinal 
studies as suggested by Winch!” and Sewell?® 
in which the children would be followed into 
adulthood would of course be desirable. Large 
samples drawn from various cultural milieus and 
the use of control groups will eventually be 
necessary to establish valid results. 

2. It must be admitted that the validity and 
to a certain extent the reliability of most if not 
all of the presently used measures of marital 
success and personality adjustment can be chal- 
lenged on one ground or another. Obviously 
this holds true for direct as well as indirect 
measures. Both Taves!® and Frumkin?° have 
experimented with the Kirkpatrick Family In- 
terests Scale, and they seem to agree that the in- 
direct approach: (1) is less likely to involve 
examinee manipulation because of antagonism 
or difference in motivation, (2) is compara- 
tively simple to administer and score, and (3) 

%® Dewey and Humber, op. cit., p. 261. 

11 Winch, op. cit., p. 315. 

% Sewell, of. cit., p. 159. 

Marvin Taves, “A Direct vs. an Indirect Approach in 
Measuring Marital Adjustment,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 13:538-541, 1948. 


® Robert Frumkin, ‘The Indirect Assessment of Marital 
Adjustment,’ Marriage and Family Living, 14:215-218, 1952. 
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can equal the direct approach in reliability but 
falls somewhat short in the realm of validity.2 
The author of this paper is inclined to believe 
that the Kirkpatrick scale is only a rough meas- 
ure of a certain type of marital success but that 
it is probably as valid and reliable as some other 
measures which have been used in marriage 
studies. It would seem justifiable to use various 
scales on a trial basis. 

The California Test of Personality has been 
used by a number of sociologists. Its validity 
and reliability have been challenged by a num- 
ber of social scientists, yet it probably is as 
reliable and valid as many others one might use 
in the attempt to measure personality adjust- 
ment of children.2_ The problem of validity is 
without doubt one of the most crucial ones 
facing research-minded social scientists today. 
In view of the above it follows that studies 
similar to this one using different measuring 
scales-may achieve different results. 

3. Such studies involving children of various 
ages should be made, since it is possible that 
factors in the early personal-social environment 
of the child have their major effect on per- 
sonality adjustment at a later period of life. Per- 
haps carefully designed longitudinal studies will 
be most feasible in this connection. 

21 It should be noted that the validity of indirect scales 
is usually tested by matching their scores with those obtained 
by direct tests of the same respondents. In effect the 
validity of the direct tests is assumed by this procedure, 
rather than proved. 

22 The publishers of the California Test of Personality 
have available a number of bulletins in which the validity 
and reliability of the test both in terms of its original 
development and use in various studies is discussed. The 
interested reader may consult the publishers for the pertinent 
materials. It is to be hoped that great improvement in 
personality scales will be forthcoming in the next decade or 


two. At present the scales available can be used if one is 
aware of the fact that they have limitations. 
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4, Assuming the validity of the scales used, 
it would be logical to reason that still other 
variables might be abstracted from the personal- 
social environment of children and tested for 
their relationship to the personality adjustment 
of the children. At this point the author is in- 


clined to believe that the association between 
specific, particular variables in the environment 
and personality adjustment is not going to be 
high. Very possibly it will be necessary to iso- 
late a configuration of variables in order to find a 
high association. 





Only 

Those who believe that mass marital infelicity 

is a modern phenomenon may be interested in 

the following column, unsigned, which ap- 

peared in the September 1, 1785, issue of the 

New York Daily Advertiser, printed and edited 

by Francis Childs, whose print shop was on 

“Water Street, between the Coffee House and 

Fly-Market.” The article was titled, “On the 
State of Marriage in South Britain.” 


If you see a man and woman, with little or 
no occasion, often finding fault, and correcting 
one another in company, you may be sure they 
are man and wife. If you see a gentleman and 
lady in the same coach, in profound silence, the 
one looking out at one side, never imagine they 
mean any harm to one another ; they are already 
honestly married. If you see a lady accidentally 


let fall a glove or handkerchief, and a gentle- ‘ 


man that is next to her kindly telling her of it, 
that she might gather it up, man and wife. 

If you see a lady presenting a gentleman with 
something sideways, at arm’s length, with her 
head turned another way, speaking to him with 
a look and accent different from that she uses 
to others, it is her husband. If you see a man 
and woman walking in the fields in a direct line 
twenty yards distance from one another, the 
man strides over a stile, and goes on sans 
ceremonie, you may swear they are man and 
wife, without fear of perjury. 

If you see a lady whose beauty and carriage 
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Nine? 
attract the eyes, and engage the respect of all 
the company, except a certain gentleman, who 
speaks to her in a rough accent, not at all 
affected with her charms, you may be sure it is 
her husband, who married her for love, and 
now slights her. 

If you see a gentleman that is courteous, 
obliging, and good-natured to every body, 
except a certain female that lives under the 
same roof with him, to whom he is unreasonably 
cross and ill-natured, it is his wife. If you see a 
male and female continually jarring, checking, 
and thwarting each other, yet under the kind- 
est terms and appellations imaginable, as my 
dear, etc., man and wife. 

The present state of Matrimony in South 
Britain: 





Wives eloped from husbands 2,361 
Husbands run away from their wives 1,362 
Married pairs in a state of separation from 
each other 4,120 
Married pairs living in a state of open war, 
under the same roof 191,023 
Married pairs living in a state of inward 
hatred for each other though concealed 
from the world 162,320 
Married pairs living in a state of coldness 
and indifference for each other 510,123 
Married reputed happily in the esteem of 
the world 1,102 
Married pairs comparatively happy 135 
Married pairs absolutely and entirely happy 9 
Married pairs in South Britain 872,564 
113 














Premarital Pregnancy and Divorce: A Follow-up 
Study by the Interview Method 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN anv BETTE B. RUBINSTEIN 
Purdue University 


THERE have been earlier published reports 
by the senior author concerning the phenomenon 
of premarital pregnancy as studied by the 
method of record linkage.1 Official marriage 
records were individually cross-checked with 
birth records, to measure the interval to first 
birth and to obtain an estimate of the extent 
of premarital conception; then further cross- 
checked with divorce records, used as an index of 
marriage failure. Data were for marriages tak- 
ing place in Tippecanoe County, Indiana, during 
the years 1919-21, 1929-31, and 1939-41, which 
were followed by a first birth within five years 
of marriage and (in some cases) a divorce prior 
to January 1, 1953. Relevant findings were as 
follows: approximately one fifth of all first 
births within marriage were conceived before 
marriage; premarital conception was shown to 
be disproportionately high among those who 
married during the depression years of 1929- 
31, married young, falsified their ages at mar- 
riage, had a non-religious wedding, and fol- 
lowed a laboring occupation; the peak of pre- 
marital conceptions was about two months prior 
to the wedding, showing a tendency to get 
married soon after the condition had become 
definitely known; more than twice as many of 
the premarital pregnancy cases ended in divorce 
as did cases in which conception followed mar- 
riage. 

Methodologically speaking, record linkage 
has a distinct advantage over both the question- 
naire and the interview, for studies of this kind. 
It permits the gathering of intimate data with- 


1See Harold T, Christensen, ‘‘Premarital Pregnancy as 
Measured by the Spacing of the First Birth from Marriage,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 18:53-59, Feb., 1953; Harold 
T. Christensen and Hanna H. Meissner, ‘‘Premarital Preg- 
nancy as a Factor in Divorce,’’ American Sociological Review, 
18:641-644, Dec., 1953. These articles are parts of a longer 
series published under the general title, ‘‘Studies in Child 
Spacing.”” See also Harold T. Christensen, Robert Andrews, 
and Sophie Freiser, ‘‘Falsification of Age at Marriage,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 15:301-304, Nov., 1953. 
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out running the risks of refusal and of falsifica- 
tion of information, But it has disadvantages 
as well, chief of which are: losses to the sampie 
through migration out of the country, and the 
confining of analyses to data supplied by the 
records. 

It is this last deficiency that we have tried to 
correct, at least in part, by the present study. 
In one of the earlier reports it was said: “Be- 
yond the statistical generalizations which we 
have been able to make for our relatively small 
group, lie other, more subtle, reasons for the 
behavior under study... . Especially needed 
are follow-up case studies and analyses of clini- 
cal data as applied to this problem in this 
particular sample.”? From this previous analy- 
sis we found premarital pregnancy to be as- 
sociated with divorce, and we were able to 
isolate some of the reasons. But we didn’t have 
all of the reasons; and, even more important, 
perhaps, we did not know why some premarital 
Pregnancy marriages are apparently quite suc- 
cessful. 

The present study is a continuation of what 
has gone before. Here we are to report on inter- 
view data obtained from some of these same 
couples who were previously studied by means 
of record linkage. By this teaming of the two 
methods, we have hoped to open up new facets 
of the problem and to provide additional in- 
sights. But let it be made explicit at the outset 
that we do not claim to have “all of the an- 
swers,” nor will our attempt be to demonstrate 
any causal relationships. The research has 
been exploratory, and we intend merely to sug- 
gest additional clues. 

Research design and procedure. Of the 1531 
marriages in the original sample for which a 
first bitth had been found, 137 ended in di- 
vorce, which is 8.95 per cent. One hundred 
seventy-eight of the marriages were followed 

? Christensen & Meissner, op. cit., p. 644. 
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by births within less than 196 days (seven lunar 
months) from the date of the wedding, afford- 
ing rather definite indication of premarital con- 
ception. Of these premarital pregnancy couples, 
thirty-three (sixty-six individuals) had their 
marriages end in divorce, which is 18.54 per 
cent. 

Since premarital pregnancy and divorce were 
the two variables we were most interested in, it 
was decided to structure the interview sample in 
a manner that would permit their control, one 
at a time. Consequently, four separate sub- 
groups were established: (1) premarital preg- 
nancy-divorced; (2) premarital pregnancy- 
married; (3) postmarital pregnancy-divorced ; 
and (4) postmarital pregnancy-married.* The 
first of these may be regarded as the experi- 
mental group and the others as control groups. 

The next step was to secure as many inter- 
views as possible from the experimental group. 
We used this group as the starting point because 
it was smallest in size and perhaps the most 
difficult to interview. Since the plan was to 
choose an equal number of cases from each of 
the sub-groups, the number of successful con- 
tacts in this smallest and most difficult sub- 
group was to determine the size of the total 
sample. Names were taken down from the 
earlier record linkage schedules and addresses 
secured by searching voters’ registration files and 
the city and county directories. The field in- 
vestigator then attempted to locate these in- 


dividuals and complete the interviews. This- 


resulted in eighteen premarital pregnancy- 


divorced individuals (6 females and 12 males) 
in the first group, which were then matched 


with equal numbers in each of the other sub- 


groups, and the same processes followed with 
them, The final total sample consisted of 72 


persons.® 


Anat 





® Premarital preg y was d here to include cases 
with intervals to first birth of 0-195 days; and postmarital 
pregnancy, cases with intervals of 336 days and over. Di- 
vorce cases are those divorcing within Tippecanoe County 
between Jan., 1919, and Dec., 1952. 

* All interviews were conducted by Bette B. Rubinstein. 

5 Though this number isn’t large, it proved adequate for 
the exploratory purposes underlying the present study. Some 
cases were lost because addresses were unavailable and others 
because the persons could not be located at the addresses 
given. Only four refusals were encountered. In two in- 
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Matching was on the basis of the following 
factors: year of marriage, wife's age at marriage, 
age differences between the mates, place of 
residence, type of occupation, type of wedding, 
number of times married, and sex.*  Pre- 
viously, many of these had been found to be 
associated with premarital pregnancy and/or 
divorce. By controlling them here, through 
matching, we make it easier to discover other, 
more subtle, factors involved in the phenomenon 
under study. 

Schedules were prepared and used as inter- 
view guides, though most of the questions were 
of a probing, open-end variety. Interviewees 
were asked to cooperate on an investigation con- 
cerned with factors in marital success; but they 
were not told the focus of the study, or exactly 
how their names were selected, or that the in- 
terviewer -already had background information 
concerning them. Furthermore, because of con- 
cern over public relations, the topic of pre- 
marital pregnancy was approached cautiously 
and mostly indirectly during each interview. 
Even so, some of those talked to volunteered 
the information that theirs had been a pre- 
marital pregnancy case, confirming what the 
interviewer already knew. We were anxious 
to encourage free expression and to learn all we 
could about the situational and personal factors 
associated with the four types being studied. 
The interviewer, always on the lookout for 
covert cues, took abudant freehand notes. 

‘Presentation of the quantitative data. Since 
part of the schedule provided for short, objec- 
tive answers, it has been possible to structure 
our analysis partially in quantitative terms, But 
the total number interviewed was not great, 





stances, both members of a divorced marriage were located 
and interviewed; all other cases in the sample were of men 
and women from separate marriages. 

® Matching categories were as follows: married during 
1919-21, 1929-31, 1939-41; wife 20 or under, other; mates 
4 or more years different in age, other; urban residence, 
other; unskilled occupation, other; religious wedding, other; 
both first marriage, other; male, female. 

In most instances, it was possible to obtain matchings 
that were reasonably close. Whenever the desired person 
couldn’t be located, or the interview completed, another at- 
tempt at matching was made. As it turned out, 16 of the 
54 cases in the control groups matched exactly, 22 matched 
except for one factor, 13 failed to match in two factors; and 
3 failed to match in three or four factors. 
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and for this reason we have chosen to forego 
the use of statistical tests and to present the 
data as descriptive of the sample only—though 
suggestive for future research. 

Most of the thirty-six still-married persons 
who were interviewed seemed to be reasonably 
happy in the relationship. This is shown by 
the following facts: all of them rated their 
marriages as ‘successful’ and thirty-one said 
they were either happy or very happy; thirty- 
two reported themselves happier than before the 
wedding; thirty-one indicated that they never 
had had moments or periods of regret; with 
twenty-seven of them, quarreling was either 
never or no more frequent than a few times per 
year; and twenty-three would advise either di- 
vorce or separation for unhappily married 
couples who had tried to get along but couldn’t 
(suggesting that they, themselves, would sepa- 
rate were it not for the fact that they were 
happy). Furthermore, it is significant to note 
that the premarital and postmarital pregnancy 
groups were almost identical in these responses 
—except that slightly fewer of the premarital 
pregnancy couples rated themselves as happy or 
very happy (14 to 17), happier than before 
marriage (14 to 18), and as never quarreling 
(3 to 5). 

Of the thirty-six persons who had secured a 
divorce, twenty-one had done so on grounds of 
mental cruelty; twenty named some form of 
incompatibility as the main source of difficulty ; 
thirty-one indicated that the trouble first arose 
sometime after the wedding; and twenty-seven 
said that they had never regretted the divorce. In 
twenty-nine of the divorces it was the wife who 
sued. Twenty-five had remarried, all of whom 
claimed to be more successful than in the former 
relationship. Here again the premarital and 
postmarital pregnancy groups responded simi- 
larly, with a few exceptions—premarital preg- 
nancy couples more frequently remarried (14 to 
11); said that the trouble first started before 
or at the very beginning of marriage (5 to 0) ; 
indicated that they didn’t even know the legal 
grounds for the divorce (7 to 1); listed more 
sources of difficulty (30 to 26), especially such 
sources as drinking and gambling (7 to 3), 
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economic problems (6 to 1), and war (4 to 1); 
and indicated fewer sources of difficulty listed 
under incompatibility (5 to 15). 

There were numerous other questions having 
to do with personality and situational factors 
which it was thought might be related to the 
success or failure of marriage under conditions 
of premarital pregnancy. These were asked of 
everyone in the sample, and responses to some 
of the more important of them are presented 
in Table I. Certain of the questions yielded 
information of litt! = significance to the study and 
are therefore omitted from this discussion.’ 
Others, though not shown in the table, will be 
reported in the analysis. 

Tentative generalizations. This section will 
be devoted to a listing of apparent generaliza- 
tions from the quantitative data. The experi- 
mental group (premarital pregnancy-divorced) 
will be used as the point of departure, and 
references will be to section numbers in Table I. 

1. In general, PD couples showed the largest 
amount of tension and conflict with families of 
orientation. This is suggested in sections I, 
II, and III of the table but was even more 
strikingly clear in the case study accounts. Com- 
pared with the other three groups, PD’s felt 
less close to their parents, claimed that their 
parents had attempted a closer regulation of 
dating, and that fewer of their parents had 
favored the marriage taking place.® 

Additional evidence on the point is provided 
by two questions not reported in the table: PD 
couples showed the greatest tendency of all to 
regard parental dating regulations as too strict 
or unsatisfactory in other ways, and to classify 
their parents as having strict sex standards. 
This latter was particularly high compared with 
the M group (9 to 4). 

2. Compared with other groups, PD couples 

1 These were questions dealing with nationality, educa- 


tion, residence, frequency of visits to parental homes, and 
age that dating began. 

® Respondents were also asked their responses to spouse's 
parents, and the spouse’s responses to both sets of parents. 
As might be expected, the tendency was to rate oneself closer 
to his own parents and farther from the spouse’s parents, than 
the spouse. Otherwise, these ratings gave the same general 
picture as shown in the table. Furthermore, the marriage 
approval pattern was approximately the same as between 
spouse’s and respondent's parents. 
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showed greater religiosity (IV; the PM group 
is an exception here), more frequent church 
attendance (V), less attending with the spouse 
(VI; the D group is an exception), and less 
religious homogeneity within the marriage. 
These findings suggest, both that religious ten- 
sions tend to produce divorce, and that persons 
faced with the divorce prospect sometimes turn 
more to religion, perhaps for help, or as com- 
pensation for the inadequacies of their mar- 
riage. Since the PM’s show high tendencies 
toward religiosity and church attendance (simi- 
lar to the PD’s but in sharp contrast to the 
D's), it would appear that premarital preg- 
nancy, even more than divorce, results in a 
kind of “crisis religion.” 

3. There is some indication that the divorced 
groups, and especially the PD’s, were less sure 
of themselves and less conventional regarding 
love and courtship. In comparison with other 
groups, PD couples gave less importance to 
love as a factor in successful marriage (VIII), 
were more inclined to say that love never de- 
veloped (IX; D is an exception), more fre- 
quently said that they entertained serious doubts 
before the wedding (X), and tended to date 
longer than average (XI; PM is an exception; 
a question on length of acquaintance showed 
these same relationships). In addition, they 
tied with PM couples for the largest numbers 
getting married without a formal engagement 
(XI). These last two points seem more a func- 
tion of premarital pregnancy than divorce, since 
the PM group was also high with reference to 
them both. It should be noted, however, that 
very few of the PM couples entertained serious 
doubts before marriage (X), indicating, per- 
haps, that more of these were marriages of 
choice than in the PD group. 

Related to the above were two enquiries 
having to do with sex role satisfactions. To the 
hypothetical question of which sex they would 
prefer if they could be born again, nearly all 
stated the same sex as now. Only four persons 
indicated indecision or preferred the opposite 
sex; three of these were female and one was 
male; all were divorced. More of both sexes 
thought that males have an easier time in life 
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than do females. This was especially true with 
the female answers and was most especially 
true in the premarital pregnancy groups (pos- 
sibly reflecting the trauma of that experience). 

4, It seems quite apparent that PD couples 
are the most liberal of all concerning sex.® 
More of them felt that Kinsey had underesti- 
mated the amount of premarital intercourse 
taking place (XII); more of them tended to 
justify premarital intercourse under selected and 
all circumstances (XIII); more of them said that 
birth control methods should be used to pre- 
vent pregnancy if and when premarital inter- 
course takes place (XIV); and more of them 
recommended procedures other than marriage 
for meeting the situation of premarital preg- 
nancy without love (XV). There can be little 
doubt but that these attitudes are related to the 
earlier experiences of this group. 

5. By and large, divorce proved to be more 
of a discriminating factor in this study than did 
premarital pregnancy. When the PD and D 
columns of Table I are compared with the PM 
and M columns, respectively, greater differences 
are generally found than when PD is compared 
with D and PM with M. Frequently these 
differences run in a consistent direction from 
one side of the table to the other (III, VII, X, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XV) and for other factors 
differences between the combined divorced and 
combined marriage groups are still greater than 
between the combined premarital pregnancy 


"anid combined postmarital pregnancy groups 


(I, IV, VI, VII, IX). 
Exceptions to the above are of special in- 
terest: (1) In dating regulations (II), the 
PD's had the most; but the M’s were also high, 
and the D’s had the least. Apparently, one is 
not predisposed to either premarital pregnancy 
or divorce by the sheer fact of being regulated 


* Though the quantitative data show the PM group to be 
similar to the M group in exhibiting conservative attitudes on 
sex, the case study data show a degree of liberality for the 
PM’s—particularly with reference to earlier attitudes—not 
suggested by Table I. Even so, they were less liberal than 
the PD’s. 

We found no essential conflicts between the objective 
(quantitative) and subjective (case study) data of our study. 
In some instances, such as this one, the subjective data have 
proved more sensitive to the deeper meanings and have 
helped sharpen the interpretations. 
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TABLE I. ANSWERS TO SELECTED QUESTIONS 







































































Divorced Married 
Response Categories* Premarital Postmarital Premarital Postmarital 
Pregnancy Pregnancy Pregnancy Pregnancy 
(PD)** (D)** (PM)** (M)** 
I. Relationship with Respondent's Parents 
Very close 5 7 10 7 
Moderately close 8 8 4 6 
Average 4 2 2 5 
Not close or antagonistic 1 I 2 ) 
Weighted index 17 21 22 20 
II. Dating Regulations Imposed by Parents 
(overlaps involved) 
No. dates allowed 9 1 3 3 
Time to come in 10 6 5 9 
Whom to date 3 2 1 2 
Other ° ° 3 2 
Total regulations 22 9 12 16 
Cases unregulated 7 12 10 7 
Ill. Attitude of Parents Toward Marriage 
Highly favorable 2 4 3 7 
Moderately favorable 8 5 11 5 
Doubtful 3 3 ° 3 
Unfavorable or forbidden 3 I 2 2 
Other 2 5 2 2 
Weighted index 6 II 13 15 
IV. Subjective Rating of Religious Tenden- 
cies 
Very religious 2 re) 4 2 
Mcderately religious 16 15 14 15 
Non-teligious fC) 3 fo) 1 
Weighted index 20 12 22 18 
V. Church Attendance During Marriage 
3 Of more times per mo. 9 3 7 8 
1-2 times per mo. 5 1 1 3 
A few times per year 3 ” 5 6 
Never 1 ” 5 2 
‘és Average per month 2.5 9 1.8 2.1 
VI. Pattern of Church Attendance 
Always together 9 4 11 10 
Sometimes together 2 4 2 5 
Seldom or never together 7 10 5 3 
Weighted index 2 —6 6 7 
VII. Similarity of Couple's Religious Mem- 
bership and Tendencies 
Same 7 8 14 16 
Different 11 10 4 2 
pe 
Weighted index —4 —2 10 14 
VIII. Is Love Essential to a Successful Mar- 
riage? 
Yes 12 15 16 13 
No 6 3 2 5 
Weighted index 6 12 14 8 
* A summary index, average, or total is attempted for each category. In most instances these are rough, with weights 
arbitrarily assigned. Weights are as follows, listed in order: I 2, 1,0, —1; III 2, 1, 0, —2, 0; IV 2, 1, —1; V 4, 1.5, .5, 0; 
VI 1, 0, vo I 1, —1; VIII 1, —1; IX 1, 0, —1, 0; X 1, —1; XI .1, .3, 1.3, 3, $; XII 1, 0, —1, 0; XIII 1, 0, 0, —1; XIV 
1,0, —T; 1,0, 0, —I. 
** In the discussion which follows, these letter symbols will be used to designate the respective sub-groups of the sample. 
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Divorced Married 
Response Categories* Premarital Postmarital Premarital Postmarital 
Pregnancy Pregnancy Pregnancy Pregnancy 
(PD)** (D)** (PM)** (M)** 
IX. When Did Love First Appear in Rela- 
tion to Your Marriage? 
Before 12 9 15 16 
Later I 2 3 2 
Never 5 6 ° ° 
Undecided re) I re) ° 
Weighted index 7 3 15 16 
X. Were there Serious Doubts about Your 
Spouse Before Marriage? 
No 9 13 16 16 
Yes 9 5 2 2 
Weighted index ) 8 14 14 
XI. Length of Courtship (Dating and En- 
gagement) 
o-24 months I I ° I 
3-63 months I 4 3 6 
7 mo.—14 years 10 [7 6 6 
2-34 years 5 4 8 2 
4-6 years I 2 I 3 
Average in yrs. 1.9 1.8 a.1 1.7 
Engagement entirely absent 6 5 6 4 
XII. Opinion of Kinsey's Figures on Premari- 
Intercourse 
Too high I 4 5 9 
About right 10 11 4 5 
Too low 6 1 2 I 
Other 1 2 7 3 
Weighted index -5 3 3 8 
XIII. Opinion Concerning Premarital Inter- 
course 
Never justified 2 5 10 12 
All right if engaged 7 2 2 I 
Other qualifications 7 9 6 5 
Always justified F2 2 ro) ° 
Weighted index ) 3 10 12 
XIV. Recommendation on Birth Contrc! for 
those Having Premarital Intercourse 
Yes 16 15 II 8 
Up to individual ° re) 2 ) 
No 2 3 5 10 
Weighted index 14 12 6 —2 
XV. Recommendation to Couples Premari- 
tally Pregnant but not in 
Marriage 6 9 8 II 
Mother raise child 6 5 7 5 
Put child for adoption 4 I 3 2 
Other (including abortion) 2 3 ) 0 
Weighted index 4 6 8 11 
119 
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ves In the discussion which follows, these letter symbols will be used to designate the respective sub-groups of the sample. 


in dating. Yet, regulations were greater in the 
combined premarital pregnancy group than for 
postmarital pregnancy couples. It may be either 
that young people tend to get involved in sexual 
trouble when their parents are too strict, causing 
them to rebel against it (recall here that more 
PD's than other groups judged their parents as 
being too strict in dating regulations), or that 
parents impose more regulations when their 
children show inclinations toward being “wild,” 
or some of both. (2) On the religious factor 
(IV, V), premarital pregnancy seems to be 
more differentiating than divorce. The PD's and 
PM's were disproportionately high in both reli- 
gious tendencies and church attendance, sug- 
gesting possible compensation, or turning to 
the church to remove guilt feelings, or for 
security. The PD's, with their double crisis, may 
have been most desperate of all in their reach- 
ing for religious assistance, as suggested by their 
most frequent church attendance. It seems 
probable that theirs, and to some extent the 
PM's, is a “crisis religion,” while the M’s un- 
doubtedly feel religious and attend church more 
from other motives. The D's were lowest in 
both religiosity and church attendance, as they 
were also in joint attendance with spouse (VI). 
Regarding this latter, joint church attendance 
is rather definitely associated with non-divorce, 
in our sample. (3) Just as with church attend- 
ance, the PD and M groups were most alike in 
the large numbers of both believing that love 
is not essential to a successful marriage (VIII). 
But here again we would speculate that their 
reasons are different, growing out of possible 
different definitions of love and of their re- 
spective negative and positive experience in 
marriage. (4) Premarital pregnancy also seems 
to be the distinguishing factor in length of 
courtship (XI). The PD and PM groups show 
longer than average courtship periods, and this 
same thing was noted earlier regarding length 
of acquaintance. The premarital pregnancy 
groups contained slightly more who went with- 
out a formal engagement, suggesting either that 
they are less conventional than others or that 
they are caught in a situation which demands 
expediency. 
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6. Premarital pregnancy-divorced couples are 
like other divorced couples, only more so. The 
following items were more characteristic of the 
combined divorce groups than the combined 
married groups, but they were particularly in- 
tensified where premarital pregnancy was in- 
volved: poor relationships with parents, lack 
of parental approval for the marriage, religious 
heterogeneity between the spouses, belief that 
love is not essential to a successful marriage, 
the existence of serious doubts about the future 
spouse before the wedding, belief that Kinsey’s 
premarital intercourse figures are too low, 
favorable attitude toward premarital intercourse, 
belief that birth control should be practiced 
during premarital intercourse, and recommenda- 
tions that a premaritally pregnant couple not in 
love should solve their problem by means other 
than marriage. In two other of the table 
items (church attendance without the spouse, 
and absence or late appearance of love) the PD 
gtoup shared “high honors” with the D group, 
though outnumbered by the latter; and in four 
items (large number of dating regulations, 
rating self as being religious, attending church 
frequently, and extending courtship for a period 
longer than average) the PD group teamed with 
the PM group for top places. 

In addition, we have already noted that the 
PD’s, in comparison with the D’s indicated 
more and special kinds of previous marital 
difficulties (such as drinking and gambling), 
said they didn’t know or couldn’t remember 
the legal grounds used for obtaining the di- 
vorce (suggesting indifference to the court 
proceeding), indicated that the trouble first 
started before or at the very beginning of the 
marriage (which could mean that they were 
alluding to premarital pregnancy), and more 
frequently remarried after the divorce (which 
suggests temporary expediency as their more 
frequent motive in the first marriage). 

7. Premarital pregnancy-married couples are 
like other married couples, only less so. By 
reversing the statements given two paragraphs 
above, and considering PM to have a /esser 
magnitude than M, the reader will have a fair 
summary of items under this point. In addi- 
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tion, it should be remembered that fewer of the 
PM’s, in comparison with the M’s above, said 
that they never quarreled in the marriage, 
claimed that they were happier than before the 
wedding, and rated their marriage as either 


happy or very happy. 


Thus, on most items, PD and M represent 
the extremes, with D holding close to the former 
and PM the latter. 

Illustrative case material. Since primarily we 
were exploring for new leads and insights, our 
qualitative data might be regarded as important 
as the quantitative. But, significantly, the two 
approaches tended to support each other and 
result in the same general conclusions. Pre- 
sented below are a few interview excerpts, se- 
lected from the four matched groups of our 
sample.?° 


Premarital Pregnancy-Divorced 


a. This was a simple bastardy case. The marriage 
was forced and we had no feelings or interests in 
common. We stayed married two months but never 
lived together. You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink. 

b. My mother forced me to marry the girl because 
I had made her pregnant. She was from a bad sort of 
family and I had nothing to do with them at all. 

c. Religion was our major source of disagreement. 
I was moderately religious, but my husband didn’t 
believe in it. He turned out to be a drunkard. We 
never attended church together and the children didn’t 
go either. 

d. We ran around with a gang of kids and ex- 
changed dates, so one of the other fellows may have 
been the father. Of course I didn’t want to marry 
her, but my mother forced the issue. 

e. My family didn’t approve of my dating him, 
and I didn’t like their restrictions—that’s why I got 
married. I wasn’t sure that he was the right one, but 
I felt rebellious toward my family. 

f. I am not sure what love is, since it is so inter- 
mingled with sex. Before, I was a dumb kid but 
thought I was smart. I hadn't intended to marry 
that young, or that particular girl, but her family 
forced the marriage. Love never entered in. 


In general, these statements are those of the inter- 
viewees. There has been some paraphrasing where this 
seemed advisable and could be done without changing the 
meaning. 

Representativeness should be considered as approximate 
rather than accurate and precise on every point. It is be- 
lieved, however, that these statements give fair portrayals of 
the case study data in the four groups. 
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g. My parents said sex was dirty and awful when 
talked about. I was naive and submissive and was 
never told anything; he lived for sex and it just 
happened. 


Postmarital Pregnancy-Divorced 


a. We had separated seven times before divorce. 
I ran around too much and wasn’t ready to settle 
down; then she ran around and things blew up. We 
were too young. We fought and spat and just 
couldn't get along. 

b. Her family opposed the marriage. They never 
liked me too well. I guess I am too independent. 

c. My ex-wife and I are both Protestant, but are 
not religious at all. We never attended church. I 
have nothing against it, however. 

d. I did doubt, lots of times, because I didn’t 
think I ever wanted to marry. I see nothing in it. 

e. Love is sex appeal, fun together, having the 
same viewpoint on important things, companionship. 
But these ideas didn’t enter in before marriage. Then 
I was more naive and thought love a rosy glow; I 
was head over heals in romance. 

f. Premarital intercourse is up to the individuals, 
though a pickup is not really right; they should be 
planning marriage. 


Premarital Pregnancy-Married 


a. We have no regrets over our marriage and are 
at least average in happiness. There have been one 
Or two serious quarrels over my drinking; she 
threatened divorce, so I quit. Now everything is 
ok. Success takes cooperation. 

b. I feel very close to my own family and moder- 
ately close to my wife’s. She has an average relation- 
ship with my family, but is close to her own. We 
eloped, without her parents knowing what was 
happening; they approved later, however. 

c. We are both Methodists and regard ourselves 
as moderately religious, though we attend church only 
a few times during the year. When we go it is al- 
ways together. 

d. I resented my parent's strict requirements on 
when I could go out and when I must come in. We 
dated for one year and married without an engage- 
ment. There were some doubts, such as the feeling 
that I was losing my freedom, but these were normal 
and not serious. 

e. I love her as much now as before marriage and 
in a more stable way. Before marriage we were quite 
romantic, but love grew. 

f. I don’t believe premarital intercourse is ever 
justified, though we must allow for mistakes. My 
reasons are more practical than moral. I was more 
liberal before, but with age and responsibility my 
attitudes have changed. 
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Postmarital Pregnancy-Married 

a. We never have serious quarrels and regard our- 
selves as above average in happiness. There were 
occasional regrets in the early years when the going 
was tough, but not any more. We have raised six 
children on a factory wage and success is partly due 
to those children. 

b. We are both moderately close to my family and 
very close to my husband's. Both families were very 
favorable toward the marriage, since we came from 
similar backgrounds and met in church. 

c. We both belong to the Christian Reformed 
Church and are very religious. Religion is basic in 
any home; you can't be a Christian with a grudge in 
your heart. We always attend church together and 


go every Sunday. 

d. I began dating when I was sixteen. At first, 
my parents controlled my hours and number of dates. 
I went with my future husband for about two and 
one-half years and we were engaged for two months. 
There were some doubts at first, but not after we 
started going steady. 

e. Love is companionship, rapport, sex. I felt 
love before marriage though at first it meant just a 
flaming desire. The concept grew with the years. 

f. I have high ideals on sex and believe that 
intercourse should be left for marriage. My opinion 
is the same now as before. 

Careful study of the above statements will 
reveal similar differences to those described from 
the quantitative data in previous sections, In 
general, PD and M groups represent opposite 
ends of a continuum, with D holding close to 
the former and PM the latter, in most respects. 

Conclusion. ‘Though we shall draw some 
conclusions, it must be made quite clear that 
none of this is to be taken as conclusive or de- 
cisive. The study has been exploratory and the 
findings are tentative. 

With the senior author’s record linkage 
studies as background, we drew up a matched 
sample and moved in on a field study involving 
personal interviews. Certain questions and 
answers were structured; but there was exten- 
sive probing, discussion, and note-taking as 
well. The methodological result has been a 
combining of record linkage with interviews, 
and quantitative analysis with qualitative in- 
sights. 

In the earlier record linkage research, pre- 
marital pregnancy had been found to be as- 
sociated with such factors as: marriage during 
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the depression years, young age at marriage, 
age falsification at marriage, a non-religious 
wedding, a laboring occupation, and a high 
divorce rate.11 Even after matching for relevant 
variables, the divorce rate was found to be 
substantially higher for premarital pregnancy 
couples compared with postmarital pregnancy 
couples. The question became, “why?” 

The present study was initiated for the pur- 
pose of discovering other factors—not listed on 
marriage, birth, and divorce records—which 
might be associated with the success or failure 
of marriages involving premarital pregnancy. 
Some of these have been found, at least tenta- 
tively, and they have been spelled out in the 
previous sections of this paper. 

Apparently there are syndromes of divorce- 
producing and marriage-sustaining factors, with 
individual parts interacting, while the whole 
operates upon the marriage. Premarital preg- 
nancy seems to be a part of the divorce-produc- 
ing syndrome. For this reason, divorce is more 
likely when premarital pregnancy is present than 
when it is not. But, since there are other fac- 
tors as well, not all divorces involve premarital 
pregnancy nor do all premarital pregnancy cases 
end in divorce. 

Premarital pregnancy seems to intensify the 
conflict which a couple may already be in, and 
thereby increase its chances for a divorce. It is 
also apparent that disproportionate numbers of 
the premarital pregnancy marriages are of the 
“shot gun’ variety and are likely to fail because 
they lacked essential unity at the beginning. An 
important finding of this study is that the PD 
group outdoes the D group in divorce-disposing 
factors. 

But another important finding is that the PM 
group is not far behind the M group in mar- 

11 Two other interesting and relevant relationships were 
suggested in the earlier research: (1) Not only do pre- 
marital pregnancy couples get divorced more frequently than 


others but they get divorced earlier after the wedding. (2) 
Of the premarital pregnancy couples, those whe waited until 
“the last minute’’ to marry showed higher divorce rates than 
those who married soon after the condition was discovered. 
Both of these generalizations found support in the present 
sample. Median marriage duration was 7.92 years for the 
PD group, compared with 9.87 for the D group. Average 
interval to first birth was 126.4 days for the PD group, com- 
pared with 132.6 for the PM group. 
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riage-sustaining factors. Though premarital 
pregnancy apparently tends to blunt the mar- 
riage relationship, possibly lowering the level 
of its satisfactions, there seems to be no good 
reason for believing that such a marriage can- 
not be successful providing there are other fac- 
tors sufficient in number and strength to sus- 
tain it—factors such as good relations with 
parents, religious unity and participation, con- 
forming sex attitudes, and the existence of a 
strong and early developing love. 

Obviously, our findings and generalizations 
apply only to the sample and to the phenomenon 
of premarital pregnancy, though inferences to 
other populations and to broader problems 
might be hypothesized. On the larger question 
of a possible relationship between premarital 
sexual intercourse and marital success, we would 
hypothesize that the effect of such intercourse 
would depend upon whether or not it was 
“successful” (in the sense of avoiding unde- 
sirable results). Lack of orgasm may be con- 


sidered as an undesirable result, and both Kin- 
sey? and Burgess and Wallin*’ found this to 
be associated with frigidity in marriage. Cer- 
tainly premarital pregnancy is an undesirable re- 
sult when it happens, and we have found this to 
be associated with an abnormally high divorce 
rate. There may be other undesirable results 
from premarital intercourse that can occur when 
pregnancy is avoided—veneral disease, the in- 
curring of anxiety and guilt, the inciting of 
social condemnations. And if our theory is 
correct, these also may affect the marriage ad- 
versely. But we have no data on the propor- 
tions of premarital sexual contacts that “fail” 
in this sense, nor do we know very much about 
how counteracting factors may help sustain 
the marriage against their effects. 


32 Alfred C. Kinsey, ef. al., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953), 


pp. 385-88. 
33 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 


Marriage (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953), 
pp. 353-90. 





The Vanishing Breakfast 


Many home economists think that from one 
quarter to one third of the day’s food needs 
should be satisfied at breakfast. Therefore they 
are greatly concerned, because there seems to 
be a trend toward light breakfasts—say, coffee 
and toast—or no breakfast at all. A pool of 
10,000 high school students in California 
showed that a third of the teenagers often ate 
no breakfast. Some of the reasons: desire to 
sleep late, pressure of work and social life, 
insufficient exercise and fresh air, irregular 
eating habits, concern about weight. Also 
breakfast is usually the most monotonous meal, 
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with its unvarying juice, eggs, toast, and coffee. 
But an interesting additional reason for no 
breakfast given by the teenagers is: no one to eat 
with. The story behind the breakfastless chil- 
dren is that ‘Mom is slugabed who refuses to 
get up in time.” (Time, July 19, 1954, p. 64.) 
Two investigators taking a pool of the New 
York City area and Washington, D.C., area re- 
ported that 48.1 per cent of the wives do not 
prepare breakfast for their husbands; but the 
sampling methods were not good, nor were the 
conditions specified, (This Week Magazine, 
April 11, 1954.) 
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The Adoption Market and the Unwed 
Mother’s Baby* 


CLARK E. VINCENT 


University of California 


THE adoption of children in the United States 
is receiving increased attention. Magazine ar- 
ticles, editorials, and newspaper headlines have 
focused a nation-wide spotlight upon the 
“black” and “gray” markets in babies, agency 
“red-tape,” infertility, and illegitimacy. A 
California Citizens’ Committee Report, which 
is also receiving national recognition, has noted 
that the above factors are all interrelated in any 
consideration of “independent” and “agency” 
adoptions.* 

First, the Committee’s Report notes that in 
California alone, adoptions increased faster than 
agency facilities as adoption spurted from 855 
in 1937 to over 5000 in 1947.2 Second, there 
are approximately ten to seventeen couples want- 
ing to adopt a child for every child available for 
adoption in California. Third, babies born 
out of wedlock represent the largest single 
source of children available for adoption. 
Fourth, improved communication and increased 
understanding concerning adoption methods and 
purposes is urgently needed between social 
workers and members of the legal and medical 
professions. 

The present paper reports tentative data 
which question an assumption implied in many 
of the discussions concerning the “independent” 
adoptions being arranged by doctors and law- 
yers. This is the assumption that these so- 
called “gray” market adoptions‘ flourish in part 


* Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations, July 8-10, 1954, Mills College, 
Oakland, California. 

11953 Final Report of the Citizens Committee on Adop- 
tion of Children in California (Rosenberg and Columbia 
Foundations, 1953). 

2 Ibid., p. 7. 

8 Ibid., p. 17. 

*A recent ruling of the California Attorney General, 
#53/228, concerning ‘“‘independent’’ placements may further 
shade the ‘‘gray’’ market into a ‘‘black’’ market, or it may 
result in a test case. 
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because the mother receives substantial financial 
aid from the couple who adopt the child.* 
There is the further assumption that one way to 
decrease “independent” and to increase “agency” 
adoptions is to legislate financial aid for the 
unwed mother, with that aid being administered 
by social welfare agencies.° 

The following data were derived from a 
questionnaire which was sent to all surgeons, 
obstetricians, gynecologists, general practitioners, 
and osteopaths listed in the Medical Directory 
for Alameda County, California. The question- 
naire asked the doctors for data on the mothers 
of babies born out of wedlock which they had 
delivered in private practice during 1952. 

Of the 576 questionnaires mailed, 409, or 
71 per cent, were returned, and 130, or 31.8 
per cent, of the 409 doctors who responded had 
delivered a total of 252 babies born out of wed- 
lock in 1952.7 These 252 cases were further 
divided into (a) 171 unwed mothers who had 
never been married, (b) 51 mothers who were 
separated or divorced longer than nine months, 
and (c) 30 mothers who were married but the 
baby was fathered by a man other than the 
mother’s legal husband. The data reported are 
for 135 unwed mothers from category “a” for 
whom reporting doctors indicating the disposi- 
tion of the babies. Of these 135, 57.7 per cent 
disposed of their babies through a doctor or a 


5 Citizens Committee Final Report, p. 32. One study 
reported in the Citizens Report indicated that in 43 per cent 
of 3802 independent adoptions the mother received financial 
compensation from the adopting couple. 

®See California Assembly Bill #2169 as submitted to 
the 1953 California State Legislature. 

t Applying the 3.7 per cent estimated national rate of 
illegitimacy, about 880 of the 23,753 live births occuring in 
Alameda County, California, during 1952 would be illegiti- 
mate births. In addition to the 252 reported in the 71 per 
cent response from doctors in private practice, 270 were de- 
livered at the Salvation Army Hospital (Booth Memorial) 
and an estimated 250 were delivered at the County Hos- 
pital (Highland). 
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TABLE I. THE DEFOSTION OF 131 BABIES OF UNWED MOTHERS AS COMPARED WITH THE 
MEDICAL SPECIALTY OF THE DOCTOR DELIVERING THE BABY.* 














Medical Specialty 
Disposition of Baby General Gynecologists, 
Practitioner Fat yr: 
"6 Cases 44 Cases 

Kept baby or gave to relatives** 36 4 3 
Doctor arranged adoption 16 15 4 
Lawyer erage adoption 18 10 II 
ncy adoption 4 5 I 

No tion 2 — a 
76 34 21 





* Cases delivered by surgeons or combinations of the three specialties listed were not included since they represented 


only 4 cases 


** Some unwed mothers who leave the doctor's office with the intention of keeping the baby or giving it to a relative 
may later arrange for an agency adoption without the doctor being aware of this. 


lawyer, 34.1 per cent kept the baby or gave 
it to a relative, and 8.2 per cent placed the baby 
with an agency. 

The disposition of the unwed mother’s baby 
in terms of the medical specialty of the attending 
doctor is indicated in Table I. For the present 
sample, the unwed mother who is delivered by 
obstetricians and gynecologists tends more fre- 
quently to place her baby for adoption through 
a doctor, the unwed mother delivered by a 
general practitioner tends more often to keep 
her baby or give it to a relative, and the un- 
wed mother being delivered by an osteopath 
tends to utilize a lawyer in placing her child 
for adoption. 

This differential disposition of babies in terms 
of the specialty of the attending doctor may be 
related to other socioeconomic factors, For 
example, the data suggest that the unwed 
mother delivered in private practice by the 
general practitioner tends more often to be 
younger, have somewhat less education, less 
income, and have her baby in the county in 
which she resides than the unwed mother de- 
livered in private practice by obstetricians, 
gynecologists, and osteopaths. 

On the basis of the tentative findings re- 
ported, it may be questioned as to whether fi- 
nancial assistance is the primary reason why 
many unwed mothers go through “independent” 
adoption procedures in disposing of their babies. 
In fact, it would appear that the higher the 
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financial, professional, and educational attain- 
ment of the unwed mother (and hence, pre- 
sumably, the less in need of financial assistance) 
the more she tends to dispose of her baby 
through a doctor or a lawyer. 

Age. It can be noted that of those unwed 
mothers who placed their child independently, 
75.6 per cent were twenty-one years of age or 
older, whereas for those who placed through 
an agency 36.4 per cent were twenty-one or 
older, and 32.6 per cent of those who kept the 
baby or gave it to a relative were twenty-one or 
older. There is a tendency for older women 
to place their children independently. 

Education, With respect to educational at- 
ment, 47.8 per cent of those who kept their 
baby or gave it to a relative had received less 
than a high school education; the percentages 
for those who placed through an agency and 
who placed independently were 45.5 per cent 
and 14.1 per cent, respectively. The education 
of the alleged sexual mate shows a similar dis- 
tribution. 

Occupation. Of the unwed mothers who 
placed their babies independently, 60.4 per cent 
were employed in one of the professions or a 
white collar job as compared with 18.2 per 
cent and 23.8 per cent, respectively, of those 
placing through an agency and those keeping 
their baby or giving it to a relative. 

Salary. The data on the salaries of the un- 
wed mothers indicate that those who have the 
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TABLE II. COMPARISON"OF THE'UNWED MOTHER'S AGE, EDUCATION, AND DISPOSITION OF HER 
BABY;FOR,UNWED MOTHERS DELIVERED AT SALVATION ARMY FACILITIES IN WESTERN TERRI- 
TORIAL AREA, WITH THE UNWED MOTHER'S AGE, EDUCATION, AND DISPOSITION OF HER BABY 
{FOR UNWED MOTHERS DELIVERED IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 
IN ALAMEDA COUNTY DURING 1952. 





























. Salvation Army Private Practice 
Categories Cases Cases 
Age N= 1183 N= 135 
—o Per Cent Per Cent 
Under 16 years of age 24.1 1.4 
Under 21° years of age 63.6 49.0 
Education N= 833 N=135 
Per Cent Per Cent 
College graduate 0.6 14.6 
Some college 12.5 23.4 
High school graduates 19.4 29.2 
Less than high school 65.9 26.2 
Unknown 1.6 6.6 
100.0 100.0 
Disposition of baby N= 610 N=135 
Per Cent Per Cent 
-_ baby or gave to relatives 30.9 34.1 
Adoption through Doctor or Lawyer 1.3 57.8 
Released through an Agency 55.7 8.1 
Other (boarding home, still in home, 6 months plan) 12.1 — 
100.0 100.0 





highest salaries tend more often to dispose of 
their babies through a doctor or a lawyer. Of 
those placing through independent adoption, 
64.1 per cent received between $176 and $325 
monthly salary, whereas only 27.2 per cent of 
those placing through an agency and 26.0 per 
cent of those who kept their baby received such 
a salary. 

In Table II, the data from the private prac- 
tice cases are compared with findings reported 
by the Salvation Army covering a larger ter- 
ritory.® 

This can be interpreted to indicate that the 
unwed mother who is older and has more edu- 
cation tends to dispose of her baby through “‘in- 
dependent” adoption whereas the mother who 
is younger and has less education tends to 
utilize agency adoption facilities. To the degree 
this interpretation is accurate it would again 
imply that the unwed mother who is less in 


8 Salvation Army Hospital facilities in El Paso, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Portland, San Diego, Spokane, and San 
Francisco. The author is indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ruth Pagan for these data as reported in a mimeographed 
copy of ‘‘The Salvation Army Women’s Social Service Un- 
married Parenthood Program 1952.” 
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need of financial help—or at least because of age 
and education is better equipped to provide 
self-help—is the one who most frequently dis- 
poses of her child through a doctor or a lawyer 
in an independent adoption. 

Tentative as the foregoing data are, it would 
seem that there may be several other factors 
equally as important as, if not more important 
than, financial assistance in determining whether 
the unwed mother places her child independ- 
ently or through an agency. 

(1) Certainly one factor to be considered 
is the source of information which unwed 
mothers from different socioeconomic back- 
grounds have as to how to dispose of a baby 
born out of wedlock. Unwed mothers from 
middle-income groups may have had very little 
contact with agencies and be relatively unaware 
of agency facilities for placing children.® 

® Some investigators have emphasized that unwed mother- 
hood is an accepted pattern of life among some socioeconomic 
groups in our society. Since the unwed mothers from these 
socioeconomic groups are presumably more in contact with 
agencies than the unwed mothers from other socioeconomic 
groups, the question may be raised as to whether granting 


financial aid will simply facilitate birth out of wedlock for 
these groups. Unfertunately, however, the babies from these 
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(2) Even if the unwed mother is aware of 
agency adoption facilities, she may see the social 
worker as one who has as his or her primary task 
the distribution of welfare funds. The studies of 
the family during the depression indicated the 
extreme hesitancy many middle-class families 
had in approaching welfare agencies. The mid- 
dle-class unwed mother will undoubtedly still 
share that hesitancy as long as she sees the adop- 
tion agency or any agency primarily as in institu- 
tion giving out relief funds. Today, welfare 
agencies and caseworkers in many instances bear 
little resemblance to agencies and workers of two 
decades or even a decade ago in terms of the 
services performed and the specialization and 
advanced training of their personnel. In- 
creased attention undoubtedly needs to be given 
to educating the middle-class public as to the 
present-day orientation, facilities, services, and 
staff qualifications of adoption agencies. 

(3) Another factor discussed by many as 
being responsible for many unwed mothers’ pref- 
erence for independent over agency placement 
is the methods, attitudes, and skills of the case- 
worker. However, it is noteworthy that an 
increasing number of social workers are becom- 
ing self-critical ia an effort to improve methods, 
attitudes, and skills, as noted in the following 
comment: 


. within the social agency framework, I feel that 
we have tended to fragment our service to the un- 
married mother in a way that has discouraged un- 
married mothers from coming, and the community: 





groups are not always the most readily adopted. Cf., Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1949), pp. 318-321; Hortense Powder- 
maker, After Freedom: A Cultural Study in the Deep South 
(New York: Viking Press, 1939), pp. 166-170, 204-206; 
C. S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941), Chapter 8; 
and H. Hertz and S. W. Little, ‘Unmarried Negro Mothers 
in a Southern Urban Community; a Study of Attitudes 
Toward Illegitimacy,’’ Social Forces, 23:73-79, 1944. 
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from sending them. . Too often she has had 
to reveal her problems first to a caseworker who 
helped her see the problem and plan for the future, 
to another worker for the temporary placement of her 
baby, another to deal with shelter and medical care, 
another if she finally planned adoption, and sometimes, 
depending on the local situation, even another worker 
with respect to public assistance.” 


(4) Many times the middle-class unwed 
mother may hear of the facilities of agency 
adoptions through a doctor who has a limited or 
perhaps outdated conception of social work and 
agency placements, and who has personal friends 
waiting to adopt a child. This would bear out 
the Citizens Committee Report that increased 
communication and understanding between the 
agencies and the professional groups active in 
independent adoptions is urgently needed. 

(5) The unwed mother may believe she has 
more voice in who gets her baby when she places 
independently. This is suggested by her prac- 
tice of getting information about the prospec- 
tive parents from the doctor or lawyer placing 
the child. On the other hand, Young and 
others have suggested that the unwed mothers 
they studied (taken more frequently from psy- 
chiatric clinic or agency samples) tend to use 
the child to work through emotional problems 
by giving it to their own mothers, or by placing 
the child for adoption “in an almost mechanical 
fashion, like one who is no longer interested 
in the whole business.”’4 

At present the writer is collecting more de- 
tailed information on the placement of about 
five hundred unwed mothers’ babies being de- 
livered in Alameda County during 1954 in 
order to further examine some of the implica- 
tions suggested by the above data. 


% Norman V. Lourie, ‘‘Discussion of Miss Donnell’s and 
Miss Alick’s Paper,’”” The Jewish Sccial Service Quarterly, 
29:161-163, Winter, 1952. 

11 Leontine Young, Out of Wedlock (New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Company, 1954), p. 53. 
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Attitudes and Policies Concerning Marriages 
Among High School Students* 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


KENNETH C. Kippt 


IN 1890 the average age at first marriage for 
men was 26.1 and for women 22.0. This year 
(1955) the average age at first marriage will be 
around 22.5 for men and slightly over 20 years 
for women. That means that many more young 
people than formerly are marrying at early ages. 

High school administrators, teachers, and 
parents have been concerned about the increase 
in marriages among high school students. The 
many questions that have come to me in recent 
years from parents or school people about high 
school marriages have brought to mind the great 
concern among college administrators and par- 
ents when college students began to marry after 
World War II. College marriages were con- 
sidered a problem at first, but marriage while 
in college is now an accepted part of college 
life. Will the same become true of high school 
marriages? 

Some good reasons exist for concern over 
the increase in high school marriages. A series 
of studies on age at marriage shows without 
exception a higher divorce rate and a lower hap- 
piness rate among people married in the teens 
than among people who marry at later ages. 
However, it is necessary to face the facts as they 
are in 1955. Many young people are marrying 
early. They are going to have more problems 
than they would have had if they waited until 
they were older. What are schools doing in a 
positive way to help these marriages succeed? 
Are many schools taking a negative and un- 
realistic position regarding high school mar- 


* Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations, Minneapolis, August 26, 1955. 

¢t Kenneth Kidd, as a Research Assistant in Family 
Sociology at the University of California, collected and 
tabulated the data for this research under the directorship of 
Judson T. Landis. Mr. Kidd is preparing a master’s thesis, 
‘Marriage of Students in the Public High Schools of Cali- 


fornia.”” 
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riages? What are schools doing to educate 
for courtship, marriage, and parenthood, and 
to give a more realistic picture of marriage than 
young people have received from fiction and the 
comic strips ? 

It would seem that schools need to take a 
rational look at the whole question of marriage, 
student marriages, and pregnancies in high 
school, and see whether school programs make 
sense in light of the facts. 

In order to get a better understanding of the 
nature of the concerns school administrators 
have about high school marriages, the policies 
they pursue concerning such marriages, and the 
extent of positive programs in family life edu- 
cation, a study was undertaken in California 
high schools. We were especially interested in 
the frequency of marriages in high school and 
in the attitudes and emerging policies being 
developed in respect to these marriages. 

Two other investigations of high school mar- 
riages have been done, and these served as a 
guide to us in setting up our study in Cali- 
fornia. Kirkendall made a study of twent.-- 
seven high schools in Oregon, and !vius stv ied 
more than half (75) of the hig. s in 
New Mexico. Since we repeated man, of the 
same questions Ivins used in his study, we will 
give comparative data for California and New 
Mexico. One factor in motivating our study 
was one of the findings of Ivins, “In effect, 
twenty-two of seventy-five (almost one third 
of the schools) maintain policies that have the 
net effect of immediately removing from school 
by direct action all students who marry, for 


1 Lester A. Kirkendall, ‘‘Now It’s Marriage in the High 
School,’’ Oregon Educational Journal, September, 1951; 
Wilson H. Ivins, Stwdent Marriages in New Mexico Second- 
ary Schools (Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico 
Press, 1954). 
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temporary or permanent periods—most of them 


permanent.”’? 
Method 


A questionnaire on student marriages was 
mailed in November, 1954, to the principal of 
each of the 469 public senior high schools listed 
by the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators. The questionnaire re- 
quested information on the incidence of student 
marriages during the school year of 1953-1954 
and the policy of the school with reference to 
married students. In addition the family living 
teacher was asked to give information on any 
course being taught in that area. 

The interest in the study and the response to 
it on the part of school people was encouraging 
from the beginning. Of the 469 questionnaires, 
286, or 61.0 per cent, were returned. The re- 
turns were most complete from rural high 
schools and from cities up to 50,000 in popula- 
tion. Ivins reported also a lesser degree of re- 
sponse from the large city schools than from 
the smaller cities and rural schools. The re- 
turns on ninth grade students were less com- 
plete when compared with the three upper 
gtades of high school, since many high schools 
have the junior high school system. For that 
reason we have omitted the analysis of data on 
marriages in the ninth grade. Our analysis on 
the number of student marriages is based upon 
205 schools that gave complete information on 
the upper three grades of high school and upon 
the total group, 286 schools, that gave com- 
plete information on school policy, and the 
teaching of family living courses for all four 
years of high school. The 205 schools en- 
roled 108,198 students, or 35.8 per cent of all 
students enrolled in the public senior high 
schools in California. 


Findings of the Study 


Ninety per cent of the 205 senior high schools 
had had one or more student marriages during 
the previous year. One-hundred-forty-three had 
had student marriages in the tenth grade, 163 
in the eleventh grade, and 173 in the twelfth 


3 Ivins, op. cit., p. 17. 
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grade. On a percentage basis, 2.4 per cent of 
sophomore girls, 4.0 per cent of junior girls, and 
5.7 per cent of senior girls had married. There 
were 2044 girls and 220 boys who had married, 
90.3 per cent girls and 9.7 per cent boys. In 
New Mexico Ivins found the percentages to 
be 84.2 per cent girls and 15.8 per cent boys. 

Of the 2044 girls 24.0 per cent were in the 
tenth grade, 35.0 per cent in the eleventh grade, 
and 41.0 per cent in the twelfth grade. The 
percentages were 10.0, 27.0, and, 63.0, re- 
spectively, in these three grades for the 220 
boys. Few boys marry while in high school, 
but if they do marry, they tend to marry a girl 
who is still in school. The majority of girls 
who marry while ‘n high school marry an out- 
of-school youth; only 7.0 per cent had married 
boys in the same school. Of all the married 
students,-83 per cent had married one who was 
not enrolled in any school. Ivins reports also 
the tendency of girls to marry out-of-school 
youth in New Mexico. 

Drop oats. The drop-out rate was high 
among the girls who had married. Of the sopho- 
more girls, 83.0 per cent, of the junior girls, 
73.9 per cent and of the senior girls, 48.2 per 
cent had dropped out of school during the 
school year. We do not have these data sum- 
marized on boys in our study. Ivins found a 
low drop-out rate among the married boys in 
New Mexico. 

Reasons for student marriages. Student mar- 
riage is to be expected with the decrease in the 
average age at marriage. In 1954, four-tenths 
of one per cent of boys and 4.8 per cent of girls 
ages fourteen to seventeen years of age in the 
United States were married.* Sociologists offer 
several reasons for the earlier age at marriage: 
the economic prosperity of the past fifteen years, 
the threat of war and the draft, the imagined 
man shortage encouraging girls to marry before 
the boys go into service, spread of the practice 
of birth control, the increased emphasis among 
movie stars and in magazines upon the im- 
portance of marriage and having children. The 


§ Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, Popula- 
tion Characteristics, Marital Status and Family Status: April, 
1954, Series P-20, No. 56, March 18, 1955, p. 6. 
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current emphasis on marriage has even included 
the comic strip heroes such as Dick Tracy, Joe 
Palooka, B. O. Plenty. They have all married 
and now have babies whose likenesses are sold 
as dolls by the hundreds of thousands. 

We were interested to know what the high 
school administrators view as the explanation 
for the trend toward student marriages in their 
schools. Table I summarizes the reasons ad- 
ministrators gave, from the most often men- 
tioned to the least often mentioned. The most 
frequently given cause, “an increase in lax 
parental care, discipline, and supervision,” is 
usually not given by sociologists as one of the 
reasons for early marriage. 

It is interesting that twenty-four administra- 
tors gave as the reason for early marriage in- 
creased glorification of marriage as the solution 
to all problems. Sociologists have long recog- 
nized that many youthful marriages are moti- 
vated by an urge to escape from problems at 
home or at school. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS FROM 286 

SCHOOLS REPORTING FACTORS WHICH THEY 

BELIEVE HAVE AN INFLUENCE ON STUDENT 
MARRIAGE RATES 








Number Factors Influencing Marriage Rate 


50—Increase in lax parental mo discipline, and super- 
e-The » itary draft of and their 
men uncer- 
The miltary det of young 
no -faepmaal eigiention of seertgn an fen ete 


ain _ ve oii 

19—Fad or ect t marriages. 
16—Prosperity and availability of employment to youth. 
14—Availability of young men with jobs. 

ade marriage is accepted pattern by parents and 


unity. 
a for adult status and privileges. 
8—Emphasis on sex by the mass media. 


7—Fear of not having another to marry 
6—Early social and Freer nd gaseo he oo ol 
FER nomen! incidence among teen-agers of going 


steady. 
o—Porwiosive atthvude of echool sowsld euctiags of 
students. 
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Since it is the girls largely who are marrying 
while in school, and they are marrying out-of- 
school youth, it would seem that another reason 
given by fourteen principals, “increased avail- 
ability of young men with jobs,” would be an 
important factor. Current economic conditions 
means that boys who have dropped out of school 
or who have graduated can easily get jobs and 
support wives, 

A few principals feel that there is a greater 
desire for adult status among youth today and 
that youth mature earlier socially and psycho- 
logically. Only two principals mentioned pre- 
marital pregnancy as a factor in student mar- 
riages. Five mentioned that the increased in- 
cidence of going steady among teen-agers had 
been a factor in early marriages. Most of the 
other reasons given are those which sociologist 
have given. 

School Policy for married students. We men- 
tioned earlier that Ivins found that in almost 
one-third of the schools studied in New Mexico 
the policy was to remove from school for tem- 
porary or permanent periods of time all students 
who married. The policy as reported by the 
principals in California schools is not so strin- 
gent. Only a very small minority of the princi- 
pals encouraged withdrawal, (See Table II) 
One hundred and forty-two reported that they 
did not take any action at all when students 
married. The remainder of the schools, al- 
though they did not expel or suspend, indicate a 
different attitude if students married. Almost 
all of the schools, 248, did not require school 
attendance after marriage. This is a change in 
the attitude toward the enforcement of the at- 
tendance laws. School administrators are con- 
cerned if youth under sixteen or eighteen years 
are not in school, yet if young people marry 
there is little effort made to see that they stay in 
school. 

One hundred and six principals reported that 
they had a conference with the students which 
might include the spouse and the parents. It 
was not clear what this conference might cover. 
It could be to encourage them to withdraw 
from school as indicated by eleven principals, or 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS FROM 286 
SCHOOLS REPORTING SPECIFIC SCHOOL POLICY 
IN DEALING WITH STUDENTS WHO MARRY 








Number School Policy 


248—Married student not required to attend, regardless 
of age—legal requirements. 

106—Conference or talk with married student, often in- 
cludes parents and/or spouse. 

watt not take any action in regard to students who 





entices status—attendance, conduct, atti- 
tudes, grades (married students often are expected 
to maintain higher standards). 

35—Handle on an individual basis—(student itted 
to attend if worthy or not a potential problem). 

fire married student the same as other students; 


often means that no all 
petnkietan omen pa 


die rg continuation of education. 
9—Marriage is an acceptable, normal situation. 
16—Individual or group on marital and/or 
school oes a s 
11—Encourage withdraw 
10—Marriage is not sufficient legal reason for exclusion. 
ao or aa transfer to other than regular, 
y 
g—Discourage vl while in high school. 
oor gg of marriage and name change on school 
recor: 
4—No action taken for boys who marry. 
6—Exclude married student from student offices and 


Roque permission from Board to continue in 


BF ne to notify school officials. 

s—Require permission of the principal or superin- 
to continue in school. 

Prone or request withdrawal—(administrative 


uest). 
4—School verifies the marriag 
2—Advise married phe iy to take brief honeymoon 
before returning to school. 
2—Married student allowed part-time attendance. 
2—Boards permit graduaticn with minimum state re- 
quirements. 
2—Boards do not permit husband and wife to be en- 


rolled in the same school. 
2—Restriction on social activities—(no parties can be 


given a married student for other unmarried 
ton allowed to graduate under normal condi- 
ene suspends permanently—({tantamount to ex- 


I— suspends girls only, if they are not seniors— 
ee ee eee 


until semester follo sus 
1—Girls excused from P.E., if they have peri eld 


1—Married student under 12 de permitted to 
complete semester, then sath 





it might be to encourage them to stay in school 
as indicated by twenty-two principals. 

A study of Table II shows that schools gen- 
erally have not yet clearly defined their position 
on student marriages. Of the schools re- 
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plying in this study, forty-three put the stu- 
dents on a probationary status, thirty-five work 
out the problem on an individual basis, sixteen 
have individual or group counseling, ten en- 
courage them to transfer to another type of 
school, others remove certain privileges, require 
married students to get permission to continue 
in school, or restrict their social activities. 

A reading of the different policies reported 
gives the impression that, in general, administra- 
tions take a negative attitude toward student 
marriages and have policies more often which 
would encourage early withdrawal from school 
whether or not that is the specific objective of 
the policy. Twenty-two reported that they en- 
couraged continuation of education, although it 
is not clear whether this meant married students 
were to continue in the regular public day 
school. “Thirty-five said they treated married 
students the same as other students and nine- 
teen stated positively that they viewed marriage 
as a normal and acceptable situation. 

Ten stated that marriage was not a sufficient 
legal reason for expulsion. This is probably 
true in most states. Ivins, after studying the 
laws in New Mexico and in other states, con- 
cluded that there was no legal ground for ex- 
pelling students because of marriage alone.* 
As early as 1874 this right was made clear in 
California when the Supreme Court in the 
case of Ward vs. Flood said: 


. The advantage or benefit . . . to each child, 
of etieasdiinis a public school is, Sidsibiiin, one derived 
and secured to it under the highest sanction of posi- 
tive law. It is, therefore, a right—a legal right—as 
distinctively so as the vested right in property owned 
is a legal right, and as such is protected, and en- 
titled to be protected by all the guarantees by which 
other legal rights are protected and secured to the 
possessor. 


Clearly, marriage alone does not legally con- 
stitute grounds for dismissing a student from 
school. 

The law in California, section 16601 of the 
Education Code, requires a parent or guardian to 
keep a child in school between the ages of eight 
and sixteen. However, the Civil Code provides 


* Ivins, op. cit., pp. 16-25. 
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that the authority of a parent ceases upon the 
marriage of the child. It is understandable then 
why schools do not require married students to 
attend school, although section 17001 of the 
Educational Code provides that all persons 
under the age of eighteen years and over six- 
teen years who are too old to be subject to full- 
time education shall attend special continuation 
education classes for not less than four one-hour 
periods per week for the regular school year. 

There are no specific laws in California which 
apply to married students alone and which could 
be used to expel or suspend the students from 
school. Section 16033 of the Education Code 
states: ‘The governing board of the school may 
exclude from attendance at regular school classes 
any child whose physical or mental disability is 
such as to cause his attendance to be inimical 
to the welfare of other pupils.” Some adminis- 
trators in expelling the pregnant girl (married 
or single) do it on the grounds that an apparent 
pregnancy is inimical to the welfare of other 
pupils. It would be difficult to interpret this 
part of the Education Code as applying to 
marriage. 

Future school policy. When asked what their 
future plans were for dealing with high school 
marriages, the principals had few suggestions; 
and most of those were of negative, discrimina- 
tory types that were in force in other schools. 
(Table III) Five schools reported constructive 
changes in policy under consideration. Three 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS FROM 286 
SCHOOLS REPORTING PLANS FOR DEALING 
WITH STUDENT MARRIAGES IN 

FUTURE 








THE 
Number Future Plans 
120—No od were contemplated. 
10—Undeci 


—Additional pre- and post-marital counseling. 
at adequate teaching of family relations. 
2—Discouragement of high school marriages. 
tion for permission to at- 


Bp pipe eer written ap 


[S-Adaion awe regular, day school. 


—Sus Sending Board hearing. 
ee with engaged girls—(primarily to dis- 
courage early marriage). 


1—Exclusion from student offices and honors. 
1—Expel for pregnancy. 
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TABLE IV. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS FROM 286 
SCHOOLS REPORTING SPECIFIC REASONS WHY 
MARRIED STUDENTS ARE A PROBLEM 
TO THE SCHOOL 








Number Why a Problem to the School 


24—Married students are not a problem to the school. 
178—Consider married student a problem to the school: 
80—Discuss marital sexual experiences with other un- 
married students. 
77—Irregular attendance and drop-out. 
39—Bad influence on other students—(not specified) 
— t pregnant si ali 
2'7—Encourages other student marriages. 
— interest in sel 
16—Expect special pri 
15—Criticism from eae of other students. 
8—Semi- insubordination; discipline. 
8—Creates “talk” among unmarried students. 
8—Necessitates extra administrative and counseling 
work. 
6—Don't participate in school activities. 
5—Verification of absences—(who signs absence slips?). 
4—Participation in school activities—(tend to include 
spouse who usually is non-student). 








of these reported that they were going to pro- 
vide for pre- and postmarital counseling, and 
two indicated they were going to provide more 
adequate teaching of family relations. Although 
only a few principals were considering such a 
change in policy, such a policy would be a posi- 
tive approach to the question of student mar- 
riages. 

Married students as a “problem” in school. 
In Table IV we have summarized reasons the 
principals gave for considering married students 
a ‘problem in school. It is interesting to note 
here that 178 principals consider the married 
students a problem, although 142 do not take 
action against the married students. (Table II) 
Possibly administrators feel their hands are tied 
because of the law, or it is possible that, as many 
principals suggested on their questionnaires, 
they were bothered by a situation that they 
viewed as a problem but had not made up their 
minds as to what to do about it. 

The most common reason given (80) for 
considering the married students problems was 
that they were believed to discuss marital sexual 
experiences with other unmarried students. The 
thirty-nine who said married students were a 
bad influence on other students may also have 
been thinking of this factor but did not state 
it specifically. I have often heard teachers give 
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this as a reason why married students should not 
be in school. Yet I confess to skepticism as to 
whether married students really do discuss their 
experiences with other students. It seems more 
probable that adults may fear such discussions 
will take place and go on to assume that they 
do, without any real evidence. It is my observa- 
tion that few people freely discuss the intimate 
details of their sex lives in marriage; and if 
they do, age or scholastic situation has nothing 
to do with the inclination to enter into such 
discussions. 

Some principals found the married students 
a problem because they were irregular in at- 
tendance and had a high drop-out rate. These 
certainly appear to constitute a real problem in 
view of the high drop-out rate shown, especially 
for sophomore and junior girls. Possibly the 
drop-out rate might be decreased if schools had 
more positive programs for meeting the needs 
of married students. 

Twenty-seven principals suggested that mar- 
ried students seem to encourage other students 
to marry. Certainly the presence in their midst 
of married couples who were able to continue 
their lives happily and successfully as married 
students rather than as single might encourage 
some others to marry early. However, it seems 
probable that there would be just as many of the 
early married group who would serve as “horri- 
ble examples” to their classmates. For students 
to observe among married classmates early and 
unplanned pregnancies, financial pressures, and 
the necessity to discontinue schooling if that had 
not been desired, would have a deterring effect. 
In other words, the opportunity to observe 
among their own friends some of the realities 
of marriage in contrast to former romantic ideas 
might be expected to deter as many from early 
marriage as would be impelled into it. 

Married students a problem in the classroom. 
One hundred and eleven of the principals 
reported that they thought the married students 
created special problems for the classroom 
teacher, while 144 thought no such problems 
were created. (Table V.) By far the most 
common problem, mentioned by forty-nine, was 
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TABLE V. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS FROM 286 

SCHOOLS REPORTING SPECIFIC REASONS WHY 

MARRIED STUDENTS ARE A PROBLEM TO THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 








Number Why a Problem in the Classroom 





144—Married students are not a problem in the class- 
room. 
111—Consider married students a problem in the class- 
room: 
49—Additional outside duties of married student inter- 
feres with school work. 
15—Interests are different from unmarried students. 
15—Semi-insubordination; discipline. 
13—Emotional disturbances of marital adjustment. 
5—Teacher no longer has recourse to parents in en- 
forcing discipline. 
4—Expression of affection; petting. 
4—Unmarried teachers feel inadequate or “threatened”. 
3—Teachers criticized by community for having mar- 
ried students in classes. 
1—Teachers and students feel il!-at-ease in discussing 
topics on marriage and divorce in family life courses. 
1—Married students dissatisfied if courses are not 
practical. 


+ 





that outside activities in the lives of married 
students interfere with school work. Thirteen 
mentioned that married students are problems 
because of the emotional disturbances of marital 
adjustment. If this is true, then it seems that 
more effective high school counseling programs 
are needed. 

Married girls who become pregnant. It 
was reported by thirty principals that married 
girls who become pregnant are a problem to 
the school. (Table IV.) Table VI summarizes 
the different school policies which have been 
developed to deal with married pregnancy. 
Here there seems to be less confusion and more 
definite action in school policy. It is observed 
that 103 of the schools request or pressure the 
girl to withdraw when pregnancy is apparent 
or known and that thirty-two more expel when 
the pregnancy is known. The schools that fol- 
low this policy apparently interpret Section 
16033 of the Education Code to mean that a 
pregnant girl is “inimical to the welfare of other 
pupils.” It is observed that twenty-eight schools 
assign home instruction for the married girls, 
with such instruction usually limited to seniors, 
but four other schools interpret the Education 
Code to mean that a pregnant married girl is 
not eligible for home instruction. Twenty- 
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TABLE VI. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS FROM 286 
SCHOOLS REPORTING SCHOOL POLICY IN DEAL- 
ING WITH MARRIED GIRLS WHO 
BECOME PREGNANT 








Number _— School Policy for Pregnant Married Girls 
103—Request or pressure to withdraw when pregnancy 


is apparent or known. 


38—No rede gana because student drops out be- 





oe when pregnancy is apparent or known. 
— no policy with sted to pregnancy of married 


28Hligile for home instruction—(usually limited to 


seniors). 
28—Permitted to attend as long as student desires. 
19—Concerned about the health and safety of the preg- 
nant student in the school environment. 
11—Concerned because pregnancy is embarrassing and 
“unsuitable” for school. 
11—Transfer to adult education classes. 
g—Grant leave of absence 
7—Special arrangements so that student can finish— 
(arrangements not specified). 
4~—Suspend when pregnancy is apparent or known. 
4—Not eligible for home instruction. 
4—Permitted to attend as long as student’s M.D. or 
the school nurse advises. 
3—Required to inform school officials. 
2—Permitted to attend as long as student can partici- 
te in entire program. 
ermitted to finish goad semester, then suspended 
for the balance of the y: 
2—Permited to attend unl the qh oc sth month of 
egnancy, mes epeartcten 
2—Not permitted to Phe Les ata 
1—Suspended until 3 months after delivery, then re- 
admitted the semester following. 
a —Sieoene Riss beantclel to he student and to other 





eight schools permit the girl to attend as long as 
she desires, and one principal states that they 
welcome the pregnant married student as bene- 
ficial to other students. These latter policies 
seem to represent an enlightened attitude to- 
ward the fact of pregnancy in the lives of 
people. The predominant policy of expelling 
or pressuring pregnant married girls to leave 
school seems to be a carry-over from the Vic- 
torian era when pregnancy was “embarrassing” 
and unsuitable to be known publicly. 

It is reassuring to see the change which has 
taken place in attitudes toward pregnancy in 
college classes. After World War II college 
administrators did some worrying about preg- 
nant married women students as “problems” in 
classes. Now pregnancy is accepted in the 
college classroom. I doubt very much whether 
college students have developed undesirable 
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attitudes toward pregnancy because of the preg- 
nant girls in class. It seems that college stu- 
dents have a more wholesome attitude than ever 
before about marriage and parenthood. Of 
course, age differences must be recognized here. 
Most high school students are not old enough 
for marriage and parenthood. However, the 
presence among them of a pregnant girl should 
not be considered embarrassing. Nor should 
the pregnant girl be denied a high school di- 
ploma because of her pregnancy. She will prob- 
ably need the diploma as much as or more than 
those students who do not marry early. 

Married students an asset. Not many princi- 
pals felt that married students were an asset. 
Table VII summarizes the opinions of those 
who did see them as assets. The largest num- 
ber, thirty-one, reported that married students 
were more stable, dependable, and mature. This 
is the opposite of commonly held ideas, which 
are that it is the less dependable and those 
from undesirable homes who tend to make ex- 
tremely youthful marriages. It is not clear 
whether the thirty-one principals felt it had 
been the more stable students who married or 
whether marriage had tended to make the young 
people more stable. Twenty-eight principals 
reported that the married students were more 
purposive and serious about school than their 
single classmates. This supports findings of 
studies of married college students. Many col- 
lege students feel that marriage has had a stabi- 
lizing effect on their lives and has made college 


TABLE VII. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS FROM 286 


SCHOOLS REPORTING WHY MARRIED STU- 
DENTS ARE AN ASSET TO THE SCHOOL 








Number Why Married Students Are an Asset 
31—Married student is more stable, dependable, and 
obs antl purposive, industrious, and serious about 
«7-Gentribte to eae in group guidance, family life, 
16—More mature behavior has salutary effect on other 
a 
Sol es 
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more meaningful to them.5 The same could be 
true for certain more mature students who 
marty while in high school. 

Some principals felt that the married students 
had a positive effect upon the other students 
rather than being a bad influence as was re- 
ported by others. Ten principals felt that the 
presence of married students had helped unmar- 
ried students to become aware of the realities 
and responsibilities of marriage in contrast to 
romantic conceptions previously held. 

The family living program in the high 
schools, To gain a picture of positive programs 
for preparing students for marriage and family 
living, each principal was asked to have the 
family living teacher in the school give certain 
minimal information on courses being taught. 

We defined the area of family living as “per- 
sonality development, emotional and social ma- 
turity, dating, courtship, mate selection, adjust- 
ment in marriage and parenthood.” 

Table VIII summarizes the information from 
286 schools. It is noted that 24.1 per cent do 
not offer anything in family living. Of the 76.0 
per cent that do teach units or semester courses 
in family living, 44.1 per cent teach it in social 
studies, 12.6 per cent in home economics, and 
19.2 per cent in other departments. The other 
departments varied so much that we have not 
listed them. Some of the most common were 
physical education and health education. 

A comparison of the teaching of family living 
in home economics and in the social studies 
shows that if it is taught in home economics, 


5 See Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, Building a 
Successful Marriage. (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1953), 
pp. 114-115. 


the course is usually for girls only, is an elective 
at the junior or senior year, and is more often 
a two-semester course. If family living is taught 
in social studies, it is almost entirely for boys 
and girls together in classes; there are an equal 
number of boys and girls enrolled; it is a com- 
pulsory course for seniors, and one semester in 
length. Of the 629 boys enrolled in family 
living in home economics in this survey, almost 
all were in three schools. Over half the boys 
were in one school in which over 90 per cent 
of the students take the family living course. 
The course in that school is taught by both men 
and women, and it has now been set up as a 
separate department outside the department of 
home economics. 

There were 20,378 students enrolled in the 
286 schools reporting who had received some 
instructién in the area of family living during 
the school year 1953-1954. 

Our study probably gives a better indication 
of the direction in which the program is de- 
veloping than of the content of courses. Family 
life education is being introduced as a part of 
senior problems, problems of American dem- 
ocracy, sociology, social problems, or some other 
course which has a similar title and is quite com- 
monly required of all seniors. How much of 
the course is devoted to family living depends 
upon the interest and qualifications of the 
teacher, upon the attitude of the administration 
toward family life education, and some other 
such factors. In some schools the course is called 
family living; in others it is still called senior 
problems but is devoted exclusively to a study 
of the family. 

Course offerings vary greatly from school to 


TABLE VIII. THE TEACHING OF CLASSES OR UNITS OF STUDY IN FAMILY LIVING IN 286 
PUBLIC SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA IN 1953-1954 BY DEPARTMENTS 














‘ Length of Sex 
Course Course Elective . 
- Students enrolled Grade Level Course in " 
Department® Offerings ; or Compulsory Girls 

N=28 - Boys, Girls, Bective Compulsory 9 % % 1 Semesters Only 9 
Social Science = 86: 28 3 8 6 6a t 
Home Economics aa “a 7184 32 * 4 : 18 - 10 m4 o "— 
Other Departments : 2 % _ - -_ - = _ -_ =— a -- 
Nothing caught os. a me ve ee ara Sree ce 
* There were five schools in which boys and girls met in separate classes. 
t There were 20 courses in Home Economics, 11 in Social Science, and 5 in other departments called “Family Living.” 
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school, from the one where nothing is offered 
or the one where one or two weeks in senior 
problems may be devoted to a study of the his- 
tory of the family with nothing on modern 
courtship and marriage, to the one with a six 
to nine weeks’ unit on modern courtship, mar- 
riage and parenthood, or the one which has a 
full semester devoted to the study of modern 
marriage. 

The findings seem to show schools assuming 
a greater responsibility for preparing youth for 
marriage. Often a new course cannot be in- 
troduced, but an old course can have its em- 
phasis changed to meet the challenge of today’s 
youth. The course which schools tend to change 
is one which has been traditional in the cur- 
riculum throughout the United States and one 
which is usually required of all seniors. 

Ivins asked the principals in New Mexico 
whether they thought a course in family living 
would be of benefit to those students who were 
contemplating marriage and fifty-eight of the 
seventy-five principals responded in the affirma- 
tive. Twenty-four of the principals thought 
that such instruction would decrease the mar- 
riage ra.c.° We did not ask the principals what 
they thought the effect of education for marriage 
and family living would be; we simply tried to 
get a picture of what was being done. 

Preparation for marriage should improve the 
student’s chances for success in marriage by 
helping him become realistic about what mar- 
riage means. If he gains some conception of 
the responsibilities and obligations that marriage 
involves, he should become better able to assess 
and improve his ability to meet the requirements 
for building a good marriage. 

In the second place such preparation for mar- 
riage logically would have the effect of inspiring 

* Ivins, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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some caution about marrying hastily. Those 
who uaderstand what marriage means will not 
see it as a quick and easy escape from problems 
in life. The well-prepared young person will 
be more inclined to take a look before he goes 
into a very youthful marriage. 

One other question arises. Our study of the 
offerings in family living shows that practically 
all are at the senior year in high school. And 
yet our research on student marriages shows that 
they are common throughout high school. Our 
limited findings on the freshman year shows 
that 1 per cent or 170 girls in the freshman 
year had married, Ivins found that almost 2 
per cent of the freshman girls in New Mexico 
had married.’ Both studies show that the drop- 
out rate of girls who marry as freshmen is 
almost 100 per cent. If family life education 
is to meet the desired goal of preventing ill- 
advised marriages, then it must be given much 
earlier in the school curriculum. Some of the 
materials now offered in courses for seniors 
would need to be given at the freshman level. 
A few schools in this survey did have freshman 
orientation, personal adjustment, life adjust- 
ment, or social studies courses which seemed to 
be giving fairly adequate treatment of family 
life at that level. 

In summary, this investigation of marriages in 
the California high schools tended to show that 
in general the high school principals and teach- 
ers have not yet thought through the question. 
The incidence of high school marriages certainly 
shows a common situation existing in almost 
all schools in the state, and points to the need 
for careful evaluation of present policies and the 
introduction of constructive action for meeting 
student needs. 


1 Ivins, op. cit., p. 32. 
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THE THEORY of socialization maintains that 
young people discover how to behave in various 
situations and gradually internalize the norms 
they learn and are able to govern their own 
actions accordingly. The learning process oc- 
curs mainly in social interaction or intercom- 
munication between the youth and other people 
—parents, peers, etc. Thus the process of 
socialization functions to prepare the youth to 
act in an orderly manner in an orderly society. 

Dating is a good example of socialization 
into adult forms of action, notably the form 
known as marriage.’ It is also a good example 
of socialization into a part of culture where 
the norms are fuzzy and contradictory. The 
boy or girl is faced with serious problems in 
interpersonal relations. How is the boy to 
define his role—as a smoothie, a wolf, a “good 
guy?” Eventually one dilemma becomes clear: 
whether or not to engage in intimate sex con- 
tacts with one’s date.2 What guidance does 
the youth receive? He knows that premarital 
intercourse contravenes the societal mores, His 
parents are spokesmen for the mores, as are the 
churches, schools, etc. But there are other so- 
cializing agencies, especially peer groups and 
the sub-cultures brewing within them. ‘The, 
influence of one-sex groups’? challenges the 
older mores. So does (always did) the indi- 
vidual sex drive. In this way, many youths are 
beset by cross-pressures in the problem of de- 
fining their dating “self.” Yet somehow the 
youth must get weaned from his parents, because 
kinship structure and practice in our society 
require him to leave his parents and settle 

1 The feeling that dating is more of a socializing process 
and only secondarily a prelude to marriage is given by Crist: 
“The basic function which this behavior system (dating) ap- 
peared to serve, therefore, was that of heterosexual socializa- 
tion of the adolescent.’’ John R. Crist, ‘‘High School Dating 
as a Behavior System,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 15:26, 


February, 1953. 

2 Meyer F. Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947), p. 385. 

® Willard Waller, The Family (New York: Dryden, 
1938), p. 251. 
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down elsewhere with the mate of his own 
choice. Dating is a mechanism which furthers 
the weaning process. It is, however, not a 
mechanical activity, but one requiring much 
learning, often through error and embarrass- 
ment, before reaching the point of responsi- 
bility for one’s new family. For dating com- 
mences precisely at ‘the awkward age,” the 
period of adolescence and growing emancipa- 
tion from parental care and authority. Now the 
youth not only gets less direct guidance from 
home and is expected to “stand on his own two 
feet like a man,” but he is also faced with 
decisions ‘about dating and sex, important de- 
cisions he often must make for himself. This 
situation forms the setting for the present study. 
The interpersonal aspects of the dating-sex 
problem have received some, although perhaps 
not enough, attention. Waller was the pioneer 
in the field, both as researcher and theoretician. 
It is generally acknowledged that the boy is the 
initiator and the aggressor in the dating dyad 
and the girl has the responsibility of termina- 
tion “before things go too far.”° This appears 
to be a central hypothesis about sex interaction 
in dating. Several quantitative studies support- 
ing this hypothesis are summarized in Table I. 
‘It seems clear from Table I that boys in our 
culture are indeed more aggressively-inclined in 
sex contacts than are girls. The extent of the 
difference is harder to discover, because of the 
presence of many differing variables such as 
question wording, year and context of interview- 
‘ Talcott Parsons, ‘“‘Age and Sex in the Social Structure 
of the United States,’’ American Sociological Review, 7:614, 
October, 1942. 
5“"It is, for instance, usually part of the code that the 
girl sets the limits to the degree of ‘necking’ and ‘petting’ ; 
the boy, with no feeling of personal responsibility, is privi- 
leged to go as far as the girl will allow, but his code re- 
quires that he respect the girl’s wish as to the intensiveness 
of physical contact to be obtained.’’ Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
The American Family (New York: Crowell, 1953), p. 306. 
See similar passages in Andrew G. Truxal and Francis E. 
Merrill, Marriage and the Family in American Culture (New 


York: Prentice-Hall, 1953), pp. 290-91; Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
The Family (New York: Ronald, 1955), pp. 263-67, etc. 
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TABLE I: SOME RESPONSES BY COLLEGE BOYS AND GIRLS TO QUESTIONS 
ON SEX MORES, FROM SELECTED STUDIES 








Study and Question 








Christensen, 1385 unmarried Mormon students at Brigham Young U., 1946~7.! 


“All right to kiss on first date” 


Christensen, 234 students at U. of Wisc.,?, 1939. 
m9 ih ‘mild necking or petting for pre 
. for engagement period” 


nt wl ‘heavy necking or petting for pre-engagement peri 


. for engagement period™ 


Smith, 602 students at X college, 1950.4 
“Girl must neck to be popular” 
“Girl must pet to be popular” 


period.""* 


Bernard, approx. s00 students at U. of Colo., equal numbers from freshman to 


senior, 193'7.5 


“Pavoring some liberties but avoiding extremes” in sex contact before marriage. 


Rockwood and Ford, 364 juniors and seniors at Cornell, 1940 
Approve * ‘complete chastity for both” (boy and girl) 
Approve “no sexual relations for either™ 


35.1 16.9 18.2 
53-6 14.5 39-1 
90.9 83.9 7.0 
7.3 0.0 7.3 
30.0 12.1 17.9 
44 15 29 
21 17 
64 62 2 
55.6 58.1 2.5 
49-3 76.0 26.7 





1 Harold T. Christensen, Marriage Analysis (New York: Ronald, 1950), p. 226. 


2 Ibid. 


3 ‘‘Necking”’ usually refers to kissing and light caressing, ‘‘above the neck.’’ ‘‘Petting’’ includes more intimate contact 
with the erogenous zones, short of sexual intercourse, which is ‘‘going all the way’’ in the folk phrase. 


* William M. Smith, Jr., ‘Rating and Dating: A Re-Study,”’ 


Marriage and Family Living, 14:312-17, November, 1952. 


5 William S. Bernard, ‘Student Attitudes on Marriage and the Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 3:356, June, 1938. 
® Lemo D. Rockwood and Marty E. N. Ford, Youth, Marriage and Parenthood (New York: Wiley, 1945), p .40. 


ing, background of students by age, region, 
course of study program, etc., and the fact that 
the ten questions given here were not drawn 
randomly from any universe of such studies. 
The highest differential between boys and girls 
was 39 per cent, and that was achieved from 
a badly double-barreled question (“mild neck- 
ing or petting”) ; the lowest, 2 per cent, was in 
response to the meaninglessly vague ‘some liber- 
ties but avoiding extremes.” Both the median 
and the mean of the differences, however, are 
between 15 and 20 per cent. 

One purpose of the present study was to ex- 
amine the differences between boys and girls 
on sex issues, The guiding assumption was 
that the greatest light would be shed by the 
most crucial, controversial questions allowable— 
questions about situations beset by conflicting 
norms. The questions were formulated after 
doing thirty-five intensive face-to-face interviews 
with high-school students in a large southern 
city, in the search for crucial issues. Several 
schools were approached, and two gave permis- 
sion to be studied. The questionnaire, after 
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being pre-tested, was filled out by more than 
three hundred seniors in the spring of 1954. 
This sample was not random, as administration 
of the interviews was controlled by school au- 
thorities; but more than 80 per cent of the 
seniors completed questionnaires, The largest 
non-response group consisted of boys in one 
school who took ROTC rather than physical 
education on the test day; all other seniors were 
channeled into the test room during their 
regular physical education period. There were 
no refusals, and a total of 298 usable question- 
naires was obtained. Reliability was checked by 
comparing responses given to the same attitude 
question, one early in the questionnaire and 
again—but reversed—tlater. Agreement was 
shown by 91 per cent of the respondents. 

A glance at Table II justifies the conclusion 
that there is considerable difference of opinion 
between the boys and girls in this sample, about 
sex mores, Further, there is a larger gap than 
has been reported for various college populations 
(Table I), if we can accept tentatively the 
rough comparability of the various studies. 
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The large gulf between boys and girls in the 
present study may be due in part to the posing 
of “crucial” questions. It may be some local 
condition as yet undisclosed. There is also 
ground however, for considering another pos- 
sibility: college students differ less between the 
sexes over dating norms than high school seniors 
because they have had more time to learn the 
norms of dating and to socialize themselves. 
This hypothesis may merit further testing by a 
comparative study of high school and college 
youth in the same locality. Interesting findings 
may throw light upon socialization processes in 
adolescence and pre-marriage years. 

It may be fruitful to discuss briefly the pos- 
sible consequences of this gap. Gorer suggests 
that boys and girls view dating as a game, using 
“the line,” parrying, etc., as techniques of 
play. If so, we would draw the distinction 
between form and function: form is recreation, 


© Geoffrey Gorer, The American People (New York: Nor- 
ton, 1948), chap. 4. 


function is socialization, A second consequence, 
of quite a different nature, has been noticed by 
Margaret Mead: that after years of dating, the 
gitl may be conditioned to resistance even in 
marriage and incapable of climax’—the victim 
of a sequential status conflict. 

A third consequence, very real in individual 
cases, is the shock or hurt resulting froma the 
discovery that the aims of one’s date were quite 
different than one had expected. The depth 
of shock would depend on such factors as 
degree of involvement, alternative goals, amount 
of public knowledge of the case, and the amount 
of frustration tolerance in the sufferer. It 
would be especially trying on the naive and 
unwitting victim of the system and of a partner 
who had been guilty of planned deceit in ear- 
lier meetings. To the extent that heartaches, 
guilts, and traumas interfere with the youth’s 
normal pursuits, this gap can constitute a real 


1 Margaret Mead, Male and Female (New York: Morrow, 
1949), chap. 14. 


TABLE II: RESPONSES BY 298 HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS TO QUESTIONS ON SEX MORES 














Boys Girls “Gap” 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
I really have to like a person before I'll neck with Agree 47 92 45 
him (or her). Disag. B83 2 41 
Uncert. 10 6 
I kiss a person good night only if I like him (or her) Agree 51 88 37 
very much. Disag. 40 5 40 
Uncert. 9 7 
If a person will neck on the first date, I won't . Agree 34 67 33 
have much use for them. Disag. 55 19 36 
Uncert. 11 14 
It's OK for steady couples to pet. Agree 58 18 40 
Disag. 25 61 36 
Uncert. 17 21 
Going all the way might hurt my chances for later Agree 51 93 42 
happiness in marriage. Disag. 37 2 35 
Uncert. 12 5 
pps agi when you realize Agree 65 28 37 
oe in college or working, Disag. 25 60 35 
ad even heen e you get married.' Uncert. 10 12 
Most boys I know will go “as far as they can.” Agree 69 12 57 
Disag. 26 81 55 
Unceert. 5 7 
TOTAL 121 177 





3 The idea for this question stems from Kingsley Davis, ‘‘Adolescence and Social Structure," 


ber, 1944, 
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The Annals, 236:8-15, Novem- 
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“social problem.” These traumas doubtless 
occur in real life and occur so inevitably in 
romantic films and magazine fiction that “the 
misunderstanding” is a staple of American 
culture. The problem in real life would be 
greater were it not for the institutionalization in 
the youth culture of romantic love, with its 
idealization—a point we will come to shortly.® 

Before proceeding to that point, it may be 
helpful to illustrate the discussion by giving 
some selected quotes from our exploratory 
interviews dealing with the twilight zone of sex 
mores. The fact that all interviews were made 
by female junior and senior sociology majors 
should be borne in mind. Twelve different 
boys and eight girls are quoted. 


Boys: A Spectrum of Attitudes. 

We'd get these “cat” girls from the other side of 
— street. My parents didn’t know about it. We'd 
pick them up at dances. Everybody knows about 
them. 

Drive-in movies are better than parking. That 
way the girl doesn’t have such a guilt conscience. 
She can pass it off easier later. 

I'm all for drive-in movies. You can tell about it 
before—whether or not the girl will neck, because 
when you ask her out and tell her where you're going 
if she doesn’t say anything you know it’s OK. 

It's OK for a crowd of boys to pick up some 
girls. And I wouldn't have any qualms about going 
all the way with that type of girl cause she’s probably 
just a cheap whore anyway. 

You can tell when a girl wants to be kissed—she 
leads up to it. 

Usually the girl says no—not in words, but by her 
reactions, I just go on until she says stop .. . but 
petting is dangerous—it has to be a couple well 
matched, like if the boy was 19 and the girl was 15 
he'd be taking advantage of her. 

You can tell ahead of time. You know that 
so-and-so will neck and so-and-so won't even kiss 
you good night. They all kind of have labels. 
(Q: How does all this information get around?) 
Oh I don’t know . . . some time another guy might 
say, “Boy, you really had a hot time... .” It gets 
around. 


®It is logically possible, of course, that this ‘“‘gap’’ be- 
tween boys and girls does not exist at all—that the boys are 
boasting in their answers and the girls are a the 
facts. That the differential activity exists has been found in 
several studies, and is perhaps best expressed in Winston W. 
Ehrmann, ‘Student Cooperation in a Study of Dating Be- 
havior,” Marriage and Family Living, 14:325-26, Novem- 
ber, 1952. 
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If a girl hints around I will park. If you like a 
girl a lot and she likes you, it is perfectly OK... . 
I get guilt feelings about it sometimes . . . makes me 
disgusted to think of sitting around necking with 
a girl for two or three hours—that doesn’t develop 
your personality like going different places with dif- 
ferent people. 

I'd never force a girl. I take a girl out just to 
have a good time. I like to go dancing. Of course 
it’s different if you're going steady. ... I don't like 
fast girls, because if they're fast with me they'll be 
fast with anyone. 

If a girl kissed me on the first date I'd wonder 
if she kissed everyone she went out with. Especially 
if it's a girl you like, it means more to you if it's 
not too easy to get. 

I'd never lay a hand on a girl I respect. That is, 
maybe, until we started going steady and really liked 
each other. 

I've parked with girls on the first date, but that 
way you lose respect for them and I never take them 
out again. Some people say it’s OK to kiss on the 
third date, but for me it’s just a matter of whether I 
like the girl or not. 


Girls: A Portrait in Consistency 

I have to know the boy and like him very much 
before I'll kiss him good night. I have been going 
steady for a while so I kiss him. I feel that “Love 
is a wonderful thing but why squander it.” 

I think necking is foolish for people this young. 

Once a boy took ine parking and I made him 
take me right home. . . . If a boy and girl have been 
dating several times they must like each other. On 
the third or fourth date it’s all right to kiss a boy. 

This business of necking and petting is con- 
fusing. I can’t draw the line. I've never done it, 
the most I've ever done is to kiss a boy .. . if a girl 
ever sits in a parked car—things are liable to get out 
of hand. 

It's all right to kiss a boy if you like him and he 
likes you and you had fun on the date. Not just be- 
cause it is the thing to do. Just good night, I 
enjoyed it, is enough. 

Have you heard the expression ‘tongue kissing’? 
{Having said this, the girl blushed, laughed uncer- 
tainly, and stopped talking. ]} 

If my boy friend had tried it [sexual intercourse] 
I would resent it and be disgusted. I'd feel different 
toward him. It would be an insult to me. [This 
girl had been going steady with a boy for 17 months, 
but had broken with him two weeks before the inter- 
view.] When we started going steady, I talked to 
other girls who were going steady. They convinced 
me that everyone going steady petted. I didn’t 
really like to. ... (Did you break up because of 
this?) We'd argued about it. It was one reason 
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for breaking up. . If I went steady again, I 
wouldn't get involved. Once you go so far, you 
can’t go back. I'd be more disagreeable. 

When I kiss someone it should really mean some- 
thing. 

If you want to date nice boys you'll watch how you 
behave. 


I have to fight him off once in a while. I win. 


THE “RESPECT” HYPOTHESIS 

Such selected quotes lend themselves to much 
analysis, and indeed, the study of the dating 
process and ‘its norms and deviations from them 
probably needs much more depth—after the 
fashion of Waller. The quotes given, however, 
convey the feeling of the gap between the 
attitudes of boys and girls over sex matters— 





If the girl says ‘‘No” and the boy does not 
think she means it, he should stop. 


If the girl says ‘“‘No” and the boys thinks she 
means it, he should stop. 





although it is interesting to note the range of 
difference within boys’ ranks. The remarks 
also suggest other lines of study. One is that 
“respect” is important with reference to sex 
conduct. The picture of the boy crudely attack- 
ing the girl regardless of his and her mutual 
feelings apparently characterizes only the most 
deviant boys, and then with relation only to 
“easy” girls. “Pick-ups,” usually but not ne- 
cessarily lower-class girls, are regarded as fair 
game for exploitation. The case of “the easy 
lay,” however, points up the much more typical 
case, that of “the good girl.” She wishes to 
wait for complete sex experience until marriage, 
or perhaps, engagement. She lets the boy know 
this, and he generally respects her wishes. 
Have we any evidence for this hypothesis? 
One of our exploratory interviews gave us a 
lead. To a vague, “leading” question about 
petting, a boy talked for about ten minutes, 
the interviewer taking notes. At one point her 
notes read as follows: 
As for necking, I think the boy should always 
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start, but the girl should be prepared to stop at 
any time. She shouldn’t depend on the boy. If 
he gets angry with her, she should slide over to 
him, but still not really be the aggressor. I 
don’t like girls who make passes. They should 
play hard to get. 


But when a girl says “No” you don't always 
know what she means. Usually, it’s just be- 
cause they think they should. 


If the boy feels that she really doesn’t want to 
stop, then he should keep trying. But a boy 
should always have respect for the girl... . 


This gem of a chance comment was seized on 
for inclusion in the poll-type questionnaire. 


To test the “respect” hypothesis, the following 
questions were asked (and results given) : 


Boys Girls 
Agree 41% 61% 
Disag. 43 17 
Uncer. 16 22 
Agree 89 96 
Disag. 9 3 
Uncer. 2 1 
TOTAL 121 177 


While noting again that boys display less 
regard for caution than girls, the results of the 
second question argue strongly for the “‘respect””’ 
hypothesis. Only one boy in eleven is saying 
he would pursue the girl beyond her wishes, 
while 89 per cent recognize and acknowledge 
the normative limits of propriety. It appears 
that not only prowess, but chivalry, is insti- 
tuiionaJ.zed in boys’ culture. Sex is a strong 
drive but may be controlled through socializa- 
tion into a socio-cultural system. This kind of 
respect is perhaps a generalized form of the 
“idealization” ingredient in romantic love.® 
From the point of view of general social theory, 
it may be noted that the “respect’’ controls fit . 
and embellish this sociological principle: “A 
socially recognized relationship in which there 
are strains built into the situation will also be 
surrounded by institutionalized controls, to en- 
sure conformity of the participants with explicit 


® Kingsley Davis, ‘Romantic Love and Courtship,”’ in 
Davis, Bredemeier and Levy, Modern American Society (New 
York: Rinehart, 1948), pp. 587-92. 
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norms.'"1° The boy-girl gap over sex practices 
is indeed protected by various mechanisms in 
the social system. 


ANALYSIS BY CLASS 


It is possible that the 9 per cent of the boys 
who disagreed with the statement about the 
boy stopping are different in some way from the 
others, One important variable in many socio- 
logical studies is class; perhaps the “deviant” 
boys were from the lower class? And even if 
not, what are the similarities and differences 
between the classes as regards dating? This 
was one of the questions the present study aimed 
to explore. 

To this end, we stratified the sample by class. 
With so few cases, we decided to designate only 
two classes. Father's occupation was taken as 
the index of an individual’s class standing. The 
two classes correspond roughly to a “white 
collar” group and a “blue collar” group. In 
terms of the census occupational ranking sys- 
tem,!! we made the distance between the two 
strata somewhat greater by eliminating all clerks, 
salesmen, foreman and proprietors of small 
establishments—occupations which are not 
clearly either in the “business” or the “work- 
ing” class groups. Consequently, our “busi- 
ness” group occupations were all in the pro- 
fessional, managerial, and official categories, and 
the “working” class occupations were those in 
the ranks of skilled worker and below. Because 
of the attrition imposed by obtaining this clear- 
cut two-class sample, only 209 cases were left. 
Table III presents some selected data showing 
the responses from both classes. 

Prevailing beliefs about dating and sex be- 
havior among the classes maintain that the lower 
class engages in more premarital intercourse, 
freer expression of sex impulses and the like. 
Several studies, among them those of Kinsey,’? 


%® William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social 
Research (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. 58. 

1 Alba M. Edwards, Alphabetical Index of Occupations 
and Industries, 16th Census (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940). 

2 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. 
Martin, Sexual Bebavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1948), pp. 363-84. 
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Green,4* Whyte, and Hollingshead,® have 
been used to support this hypothesis. The data 
given in Table III suggest that this hypothesis 
merits further critical study in various communi- 
ties. The striking conclusion from our sample 
is the similarity, not the difference, between the 
classes. This is especially true among the girls, 
where the only difference seems to be the pres- 
ence of about five working-class girls who con- 
sistently checked the “immoral” response (an 
interaal check showed that it was in truth the 
same five). The rest of the working-class girls 
displayed the same moral sentiments as their 
middle-class peers—to the point of unanimity 
on several questions, While the class gulf was 
somewhat larger among the boys, even then 
there is more similarity than contrast. Only 
two of the ten sets of responses are significant 
at the 5 per cent level by chi-square test, and 
neither of these is significant at the 1 per cent 
level. Thus while working-class boys con- 
sistently placed somewhat less emphasis on such 
things as the need to like the girl before neck- 
ing, and on premarital chastity for boys, etc., 
the differences were not great. Perhaps “boys 
will be boys” from whatever part of town. 
Part of the discrepancy between this and other 
studies about class behavior may, of course, be 
located in the particular definition of class being 
used. Kinsey and Green, for instance, studied 
individuals at the very bottom of the class 
ladder. The present study, on the other hand, 
contains “working-class” youths from a rung or 
two higher up. All of them are graduating 
from high school—an experience foreign to the 
lower-class subjects observed in all four of the 
above-mentioned studies. And their fathers 
were not unemployed or unskilled day laborers, 
but had such jobs as truck driver, repairman, 
longshoreman, plumber, etc.—mostly Warner's 
“upper-lower” class and surely some extending 
into his lower-middle, though not, as already 
stated, to the clerk-sales-foreman level. 


38 Arnold W. Green, ‘*“The ‘Cult of Personality’ and Sex- 
ual Relations,” Psychiatry, 4:344-48, August, 1941. 

4 William F. Whyte, *‘A Slum Sex Code,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 49:24-31, July, 1943. 

8 August B. Hollingshead, Elmiown’s Youth (New York: 
Wiley, 1949), pp. 217-42. 
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TABLE III: SOME RESPONSES BY 209 HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS_TO QUESTIONS ON SEX MORES 
BY SEX AND CLASS. 














Boys Girls 
CLASS “Business “Working” ‘Business’ “Working” 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

I kiss a n good-night only if I like Agree 47 52 gt 86 

him ) very much. Disag. roy 45 ° 8 

Uncert. II 3 9 6 

I really have to like a person before I'll Agree 53 45 75 77 

neck with him (her). Disag. 35 40 ° 8 

Uncert. 12 15 25 15 

If the girl says “no” and the boy thinks Agree gI 85 100 98 

she means it, he should stop. Disag. 5 12 ° ° 

Uncert. 4 3 fe) 2 

*It’s difficult to keep from petting, Agree 54 79 15 18 

when you realize you might be four isag. 35 12 72 64 

ears in co'lege or working and even Uncert. II 9 13 18 
lena before you get married. 

It’s OK to date a married person. Agree. 14 27 fe) re) 

Disag. 86 3 100 100 

Uncert. ° ° ° ° 

*I have kissed a person good-night on Agree 65 85 49 61 

the first date I've had with him (her). Disag. 35 15 51 39 

Uncert. ° fe) ° ° 

It’s OK for a girl to allow a boy she's Agree 19 15 re) 3 

never seen before to pick her up on isag. 69 719 98 95 

the street. Uncert. 12 6 2 2 

I think I could be happily married to a Agree 53 37 36 52 

person I’m going with now. Disag. 19 36 28 26 

Uncert. 28 27 36 22 

I feel somewhat guilty about necking. Agree 7 12 19 27 

Disag. 86 82 51 56 

Uncert. 7 6 30 17 

Some boys will date a girl of lower Agree 19 76 85 79 

social standing just to neck and pet. Disag. 7 18 2 8 

Uncert. 14 6 13 15 

It’s OK for steady couples to pet. Agree 60 61 17 18 

Disag. 28 15 58 65 

Uncert. 12 24 25 17 

“Going all the way” might hurt my Agree 49 42 96 92 

chances for later happiness in mar- Disag. 37 46 ° 2 

riage. Uncert. 14 12 4 6 

TOTAL 97 33 53 66 





* Significant at the .05 level (boys only). 


This picture of class similarity is not sur- 
ptising when viewed from the more general 
theory of socialization and the influence of the 
group atmosphere on the individual. The 
working-class youth were apparently socialized 
by contact in school with the more numerous 
middle-class boys and girls, Why should they 


not observe and eventually follow, to some ex- 
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tent, the middle-class norms practiced by the | 
other seniors ?1¢ 
We have now returned to our starting point 


1 Some excellent data supporting the present hypothesis 
about the similarity of sex attitudes between classes are found 
in H. H. Remmers, A. J. Drucker, and H. T. Christensen, 
“Courtship Conduct as Viewed by High School Youth,"’ 
Purdue Opinion Panel No, 27, December 1950, esp. pp. 
32-33. 
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—socialization as a function of dating. Several 
studies have shown that the first date is the 
source of anxiety, fear, and worry to many boys 
and girls.1* Our respondents were given the 
statement, ‘On my first real date I felt pretty 
scared that I'd do or say something wrong.” 
About two thirds of the boys and girls, from 
all class levels, agreed. The first date, it seems, 
is a crucial moment in the heterosexual sociali- 
zation process; but from the societal point of 
view, an important one toward the continuity of 
the species. One might draw a parallel to the 
earlier and more general process of socializa- 
tion; to use Green’s terms, the youth in dating 
goes through the experiences of early frustra- 
tion, identification, and role taking. After 
the frustration of the first dating situations, 
the youth can embark on the long process of 
identifying not only with boy and girl age 
mates but also with older persons used as a kind 
of “reference group’”’ model, as an aid to defin- 
ing his own roles. Through his teens he is 
becoming socialized toward the assuming of his 
proper status in American-social structure. 


1 Crist, op. cit., p. 25; Hollingshead, of. cit., p. 224; 
etc. 
38 Arnold W. Green, Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1952), pp. 114-20. 
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SUMMARY 
Interview data were used to stress the large 
gap in opinions about sex activities in dating 
between high school boys and girls. It was 
suggested that part of this difference may be 


due to lesser advancement of high school stu- 
dents along the path of socialization than is the 
case with college students, data for whom were 
cited, Given conflicting norms regarding dat- 
ing roles, especially conflicts between parent- 
church-school norms and peer-group norms, 
however, the youth may be under considerable 
strain in defining his role. This strain, and 
the possibilities of misunderstandings and con- 
sequent shock for one or both of the dating 
pair, may cause real “social problems” for some 
youth. Insight into the feelings of boys and 
girls was offered, through a series of interview 
quotations about the problem of intimacy. The 
greater aggressiveness of the boy was found to 
have institutionalized limits, fixed by the boy's 
respect for the girl and her expressed wishes. 
The possibility that the exceptions to this norm 
were from the lower class was studied, and little 
difference was found between the sex norms of 
“business” class boys and girls and those from 
“working” class homes—a finding contrary to 
most existing literature on the subject. 
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A Pilot Study in the Prediction of Success 
in Catholic Marriages 


JACK H. CURTIS 
St. Louis University 
AND 
MARY BRIAN MAHAN 
Mount Marty College 


THE INCREASING demand for marriage 
counseling has evoked a need for scientific in- 
formation concerning factors which contribute 
to successful and happy marriages. This need 
has in turn resulted in a number of investiga- 
tions of variously limited population groups in 
the American culture. These studies, however, 
have for the most part been of middle-class 
Protestant groups. Since martial prediction tests 
based on norms build up from such a limited 
population group cannot be applied with ac- 
curacy to all American couples, similar studies 
in different sub-cultural groups are necessary 
for adequate evaluation of the tests in the mar- 
riage counseling situation. 

Hence, this study of Catholic couples was 
designed to explore the effects of the Catholic 
sub-cultural pattern on the marriage relationship. 
In this article the similarities and differences 
which exist between the 192 Catholic couples 
who responded to the questionnaire used in 
this study and the non-Catholic couples pre- 
viously studied, particularly those investigated 
by Terman, Burgess and Cottrell, Harvey J. 
Locke, and Burgess and Wallin, will be em- 
phasized.* 


The Areas of Investigation 


A 135-item scale, patterned after those used 
in earlier investigations, was used in this study. 
It centered around the six areas of adjustment 
suggested by Judson T. Landis in his study of 


1Lewis M. Terman, et al., Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1938) ; E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting Success 
or Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939) ; Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: 
A Comparison of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951); E. W. Burgess 
and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953). 
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length of time to achieve adjustment in mar- 
riage.?_ These areas are: spending the family 
income, relationships with in-laws, sex rela- 
tions, religious life in the home, choosing and 
associating with mutual friends, and social 
activities and recreation. Sections on emotional 
adjustment and informational and background 
materials were added to facilitate comparison 
with other prediction studies. 


. 


The Sample 


The present investigation took place in a 
fairly homogeneous, midwestern, urban parish 
made up to 1,050 middle-class American Catho- 
lic couples. Of these couples 192 (18.3 per 
cent) responded adequately, i.e., the husband 
and wife each filled out a questionnaire. The 
responding couples are apparently similar in 
most respects to the subjects of the previous 
studies with the exception, of course, of their 
Catholicity. There is a fairly evenly-divided 
distribution of the sample over the range of 
number of years married. There is a pre- 
dominance of professional and managerial oc- 
cupations, Seventy-five per cent of the couples 
have an income of over $5,000 per year. Over 
25 per cent of the husbands had one or more 
years of college, and 15 per cent of them had 
graduate and/or professional training. 


Limitations 
The following limitations of the present study 
must be noted. The sample is comparatively 
small, and its representativeness of all Ameri- 


can Catholic couples (or even of the parish 
from which the sample was drawn) is not 
? Judson T. Landis, “Length of Time Required to Achieve 


Adjustment in Marriage,’’ American Sociological Review, 
11:666-677, December, 1946. 
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known. Furthermore, those couples who were 
happy in their marriage predominate, resulting 
in a distribution which is markedly skewed to 
the happy end of the scale.* However, if 
success in marriage is a dimension of behavior 
which some couples possess to a greater degree 
than others, it is not necessary to have the low 
extremes of adjustment to employ an experi- 
mental and a control group as was done in this 
study. It should be possible to compare the re- 
sponses of those who are markedly successful 
in their marriages with those who have not 
achieved such a degree of success. Still, the 
contribution of the present study to the estab- 
lishment of norms is lessened somewhat by the 
use of an instrument of necessity not exactly 
like any of those used in the previous studies. 

The methodology used in the study also 
suggests limitations. Two questionnaires were 
mailed to each couple in the parish and the 
husband and wife were instructed to fill out the 
form without consulting each other. Although 
this method assured anonymity, there is no way 
of knowing if the forms were actually filled out 
independently, nor the amount of ambiguity in 
the questions themselves.* 


The Adjustment Rating 


In order to judge the marital adjustment of 
the couples it was necessary to construct a cri- 
terion of adjustment. This rating was obtained 
by calculating the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the happiness rating which each indi- 
vidual gave to his or her marriage and nine 
other items (satisfaction with marriage, confid- 
ing, settlement of disagreements, and a conclu- 
sive statement on the degree of adjustment in 
six of the major areas studied). Weights were 
assigned to the different items according to the 
magnitude of their correlation with the happi- 


® The couples were also clustered at the happy end of 
the scale in the previous studies with which the present study 
is to be compared. 

‘By the use of the Guttman scaling technique it was 
ascertained that the items were scalable, although the cutting 
points were quite low (presumably because the couples were 
clustered at the happy end of the scale). The scalability 
of the items may indicate the absence of ambiguity in the 
questions. 
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ness rating.’ The total adjustment scores were 
then computed for each couple by averaging the 
scores of the husband and the wife. 

Since 118 couples, or 61.5 per cent of the 
sample, rated their marriage as decidedly or 
extremely happy, the top 61.5 per cent of the 
cases on the adjustment scale were given ‘““Good” 
ratings. The remaining 38.5 per cent were 
designated as “Other.” This dichotomous 
grouping was employed in order that contin- 
gency tables might be used to evaluate the 
significance of the factors which contribute to 
adjustment in marriage. The X? technique was 
employed to obtain the various P levels. The 
Fischer-Yates correction for continuity was em- 
ployed where there was only one degree of 
freedom. 

The findings of this study of Catholic mar- 
riages separate into eight areas. Here special 
attention will be placed upon the similarities 
with and the differences from the non-Catholic 
populations previously studied. 

Background factors, In the area of family 
background factors there is a considerable 
amount of agreement between this study and 
other studies. Three factors are significantly 
related to marital adjustment in this sample® 
and in the other studies made: husband’s lack 
of conflict with family members (P < .001), 
greater happiness in childhood (P< .01), 
and greater happiness of parent’s marriage 
(P < .001). The number of siblings in the 
family (H, P< .20; W, P< .80) and the 
ordinal position (H, P< .50; W, P< .20) 
was more significant in other studies. The re- 
lationship is very slight in this study in regard 
to attachment to family members (H, P < .70; 
W, P <.70), although some attachment was 
found to be significantly related to happiness 
in the Terman and Burgess and Cottrell studies. 
The data of this study, although by no means con- 
clusive, support Terman’s findings that a “firm, 
not harsh” form of discipline is more favorable 
than a lax or irregular one (P < .50). 

5 Cf. Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 63-68 for a 
similar method. 

In this study a probability of less than .05 is con- 
sidered significant. 
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Courtship and engagement factors are less 
clearly related to the marital adjustment of the 
couples according to this Catholic study. In 
the question concerning reasons for marriage the 
response “to have children” is significantly re- 
lated to marital adjustment (P < .01). First 
meeting place (P < .20), length of acquaint- 
ance (P< .50), and length of engagement 
period (P < .30), age of marriage (H, P < .10; 
W, P < .30), and difference in the age of the 
husband and wife (P < .50) are not statistically 
significant in this study, although they have 
been found to be associated with adjustment in 
some non-Catholic studies. 

Economic factors. With the exception of the 
item relating to the present income of all 
couples, all the economic factors are significantly 
related to marital happiness. While not statisti- 
cally significant (P < .10), an income of from 
$2,500 to $5,000 per year is most commonly 
associated with successful marriage in this study. 
The chances of good adjustment in marriage 
increase with greater savings before marriage 
according to this study (P< .02). Burgess 
and Cottrell and Locke reported similar find- 
ings. A satisfactory adjustment from the begin- 
ning of marriage in spending the family income 
is significant here (P < .001) as well as in 
Landis’ study of length of time to achieve ad- 
justment in marriage. Because the majority of 
Catholic couples reported an adequate income, 
no relationship to marital adjustment can be 
evaluated in this study. According to the 
present data self-employment for the husband 
is not favorable to marriage (P < .02) nor 
is a professional or sales and clerical occupation 
(P< .05). These data are contrary to the 
findings of other studies where white-collar and 
higher occupations were found to be related to 
well-adjusted marriages. 

In-law relationships. Only two items concern- 
ing in-law relationships find agreement in this 
Catholic sample and in the non-Catholic popu- 
lation: approval of prospective mate by parents 
(P < .05) and a brief length of time to achieve 
adjustment in in-law relationships (P < .01). 
Data on living with parents, while not at all 
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significant in this study, do favor the findings 
that non-residence with in-laws is favorable to 
adjustment in marriage (P< .50). An un- 
favorable attitude toward living with parents 
seems to be somewhat reiated to good adjustment 
in marriage (P< .20). However, Locke re- 
ported that a favorable attitude of the happily- 
married toward living with in-laws is not in- 
frequent. Items which are significant in this 
study which were found to be opposite to the 
results of other studies are the propinquity of 
residence (P < .05) and frequency of visits 
(P < .05) to the husband’s parents. The data 
of this study seem to indicate that a closer 
relationship with in-laws can still be an im- 
portant as well as beneficial influence on Catho- 
lic married life. 

Children and sexual adjustment, On the 
whole, American studies have found no relation- 
ship between presence or absence of children 
or the average size of the family and marital 
adjustment. In this study having one to three 
children is significantly related to happy mar- 
riage. The distribution of childless couples is 
approximately random with some advantage 
toward the well-adjusted end of the scale. A 
family of four or more children is significantly 
related to maladjustment in marriage according 
to the data of this study (P < .02). 

Wholesome first information about sex is 
significantly associated with adjustment in mar- 
riage as is a failure to remember whether this 
information was wholesome or not (P < .001). 
Achieving adjustment in sexual relations in a 
brief span of time is also significant for adjust- 
ment in this study (P < .001) and in the study 
by Landis. 

Religious attitudes. The relationship between 
religious attitudes and practices and marital 
adjustment has received relatively little attention 
in previous studies in comparison with the em- 
phasis placed on the other areas of the marital 
relationship. Since this study deals with a 
Catholic group, it is considered imperative to 
discover the specific influence which the practice 
of Catholicism has on marital adjustment. This 
study shows significant relationship to a favor- 
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able adjustment in marriage in the following 
items: childhood religious instruction in the 
home (P < .01), more frequent attendance at 
church than once a week (P < .01), frequent re- 
ception of Holy Communion (P < .001) and 
the Sacrament of Penance (P < .01), and early 
adjustment in religious matters in the home 
(P<.01). Although a slight trend toward 
good adjustment exists concerning the following 
items, the significance ratios indicate that the 
findings are quite inconclusive: adequacy of 
childhood religious instruction (P< .20), 
Catholic education (P< .70), and family 
prayer (P < .50). A considerable amount of 
research remains to be accomplished in the area 
of religious adjustments. 

Friends and marital adjustment. According 
to the data gathered in this study, as well as 
that of Burgess and Cottrell and Locke, soci- 
ability of both husband and wife is conducive to 
happiness in marriage. All the items found 
significant in the non-Catholic studies are not 
significant in this sample, but the trend is identi- 
cal. Several or many common friends and 
early adjustment in this area are highly signifi- 
cant items in this study (P < .001). It is also 
significant for good adjustment in the present 
study if the husband had several or many friends 
of the same sex during marriage (P < .05) and 
the wife had several or many friends of the oppo- 
site sex during marriage (P < .05). An insuf- 
ficient number of spouses reported jealousy of 
their mate to make this item significant, but the 
data indicate that jealously is associated with 
maladjustment. 

Recreational interests. Agreement or disagree- 
ment in the use of leisure time is a significant 
item in this study in distinguishing the “Good” 
from the “Other” group (P < .001). This is 
also true of the agreement on the types of rec- 
reation (P < .001). A shorter period of time 
to achieve adjustment in social activities also 
indicates a good adjustment pattern (P < .001). 

The role of personality. Research workers 
have become increasingly aware of the role of 
personality in the marital relationship. In our 
rapidly changing society with its many conflict- 
ing role patterns and attitudes, the young hus- 
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band and wife may have to exercise much effort 
and persistence in order to make a satisfactory 
adjustment to each other's personality. Hence, 
a few questions were asked concerning the 
personality characteristics of the couples and 
their place in marital adjustment. 

All of the personality items which were in- 
cluded in this study of Catholic couples show 
that a cooperative approach to a situation is 
very favorable to adjustment in marriage. In 
disciplining children (P< .001), handling 
family money (P <.01), affectionate behavior 
(P < .02), religious behavior (P < .001), rec- 
reational activities (P < .001), meeting people 
(P < .001), and in making family decisions 
(P <.01), an equality of leadership of the 
spouses is significantly related to good marital 
adjustment. ‘These findings strongly support 
those of Locke in his study of happily married 
and divorced couples. 

The manner of settling disagreements is also 
an important item in the present study. Mutual 
give-and-take is a far more frequent response in 
the well-adjusted group then in the other group. 
It is also notably unfavorable to adjustment if 
neither gives in to an argument (P < .001). 
This item on the settlement of disagreements 
has been used in this study and in non-Catholic 
studies to indicate adaptability, which Burgess 
and Wallin consider an important factor in 
marital life.’ 


Summary and Conclusions 


It appears that Catholic and non-Catholic 
couples are similar in regard to many of the 
general marital relationship factors. In sum- 
mary then, the items which have a significant 
relation to marital adjustment in this study as 
well as in the non-Catholic samples are: 


No conflict with family members-husband (T-O)* 
Happiness of childhood (L, T, T-O) 


™ Burgess and Wallin, op. cit., pp. 620-655. 

® Studies are referred to by initials: B-C, Burgess and 
Cottrell, op. cit.; B-W, ibid.; J, Sister Mary Margaret John- 
son, ‘The Study of Religious Background Factors Contribut- 
ing to Happiness in Catholic Marriages,’’ unpublished 
Master's thesis, Saint Louis University, 1950; K, Charles 
E. King, ‘‘The Burgess-Cottrell Method of Measuring Marital 
Adjustment Applied to a Non-White Southern Urban Popu- 
lation,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 14:280-285, November, 
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Happiness of parent’s marriage (P, S, T, L, T-O, 
L-K, B-C) 

Had savings before marriage (B-C, L, K, S) 

Length of time to adjust on spending the family 
income (La) 

Approval by parent of mate (K, S, T-O, B-C, 
B-W, L) 

Length of time to adjust on in-laws (La) 

First information about sex wholesome (B-W) 

Length of time to adjust on sex relations (La) 

Place of childhood religious instruction (J) 

Regularity of church attendance (K, S, B-C, 
T-O) 

Length of time to adjust on religious matters 
(La) 

Several or many friends of the same sex during 
marriage—husband (L) 

Several or many friends of the opposite sex dur- 
ing marriage—wife (L) 

Several or many common friends (L, L-K) 

Length of time to adjust on mutual friends (La) 

Length of time to adjust on social activities (La) 

Does not often feel miserable (**)° 

Is not hard to be serene and cheerful (**) 

Does not lose temper easily—wife (**) 

Does not feel grouchy frequently (***) 

Does not experience periods of loneliness (***) 

Leadership in various areas equally shared (L) 

Usually even-tempered and happy—husband (L) 

Disagreement settled by mutual give and take 


(B-C, L, T) 
The following items are those which have 
been found significant only in this study of 
Catholic couples: 


Reason for marriage: to have children 

Husband an employee rather than self-employed 

Occupation of husband: managerial; craftsman, 
operative or service worker 

Propinquity of residence to husband’s parents 
less than twenty miles 

Visits to husband’s parents more than once a 
month 





1952; La, Landis, op. cit.; L, Locke, op. cit.; L-K, Harvey 
J. Locke and George Karlsson, ‘Marital Adjustment and 
Prediction in Sweden and the United States,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 17:10-17, February, 1952; P. Paul 
Popenoce and Donna Wicks, ‘‘Marital Happiness in Two 
Generations,’’ Mental Hygiene, 21:218-223, April, 1937; S, 
Clarence Schroeder, ‘“‘Divorce in a City of 100,000 Popula- 
tion,”” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1938; T, Terman, op. cit.; T-O, Lewis M. Terman and 
Melita A. Oden, The Gifted Child Grows Up, Vol. IV of 
Genetic Studies of Genius (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1947). 

®The personality items are taken from the studies of 
Burgess and Wallin, Terman, and Oden. ** indicates sig- 
nificance in two studies **®* significance in all three studies. 
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One to three children born in marriage 
Frequent reception of Holy Communion 
Frequent reception of Penance 
Agreement on leisure-time pattern 
Agreement on types of recreation 


These items were found significantly related 
to good marital adjustment in other studies but 
not in the present one: 


Husband has two or more siblings (B-C) 

Ordinal position: not only child (B-C, T) 

Discipline in parental home (T, L) 

Attachment to parents (T, T-O, B-C, B-W) 

First meeting place—other than private or pub- 
lic recreation; other than home of friend or 
dance hall (T, L) 

Acquaintance for two or more years (T, B-C, L) 

Engagement period six months or longer (K, T, 
B-C, L, L-K) 

Age at marriage (K, T, T-O, B-C, L) 

Age differential of husband and wife (K, B-C, 
L) 

Income adequate for needs (T-O, L) 

Occupation of husband: white-collar and higher; 
professional and semi-professional (T-O, L) 

In-laws: Did not live with wife’s; wife did not 
live with husband’s; husband enjoyed living 
with, wife does not mind (L) 

Sex instruction adequate (T, T-O) 

Friends of both wife and husband before and 
during marriage (T-O, B-C, L, L-K) 

Other does not show jealousy (L, L-K) 

All personality items used in this study are 
significant in T, B-W, T-O 


Two possible explanations can be proposed 
for the general agreement found in this study 
of marital factors associated with successful 
Catholic marriages and those of the non-Catho- 
lic groups. First of all, the American Catholic 
may be so assimilated into the surrounding 
cultural milieu that the factors which affect the 
marital relationships of the general population 
are identical with those of the Catholic. Sec- 
ondly, the marital adjustment tests now devised 
may measure only the secular rather than the 
sacred aspects of Catholic marriage. 

This would suggest that further research 
which is designed to investigate the realm of 
sacred values should be employed to bring out 
the differences between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Future research workers in this area 
will have to devise an instrument which will 
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provide the answers to a number of questions. 
For example, what role does the marital ex- 
pectations of Catholics play in their meeting of 
crises in marriage? Are Catholics happier in 
marriage because of their religious values? 

The problems encountered in this study also 
provide suggestions for improvement of tre- 
search methodology in marital prediction 
studies. An improved method of evaluating 





the marital adjustment of the individual couples 
is needed. A means of shortening the question- 
naire is also needed. It seems likely that the 
response rate could have been much greater had 
a less bulky instrument been used. Through 
the application of scaling techniques and factor 
analysis to the data of the present study it is 
hoped that a more streamlined marital adjust- 
ment scale can be devised. 





1956 As National Home Improvement Year 


In the older areas, those in which houses 20 
years and older predominate, in the towns and 
cities of the United States, more than half 
of the nation’s people live today. These dwel- 
ling places have been deteriorating at a rate no 
business establishment would tolerate. They 
lack the utility and livability made possible by 
postwar technical developments and are limited 
to facilities popular between 1900 and 1935. 
The aim of the new plan is “to construct prob- 
ably 1,300,000 new homes in 1956 and to im- 
prove very substantially 10 million or more 
existing dwellings at a cost of over 9 billion 
dollars. An additional 10 million or more 
homes will receive maintenance and repairs in 
excess of another 5 billion dollars, The total 
will be about 3 billion dollars, or 25 percent, 
more than was spent in 1955.” 

“For years a nearly hopeless burden has been 
placed on the individual home owner who 
wished to improve his home in an older neigh- 
borhood. He was usually unable to borrow the 
funds for a real job of improvement—a new 
wing, a new bathroom or kitchen—because few 
wished to lend substantial sums to a home 
owner in an aging area that showed signs of 
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blight. 

“Now we have a really fresh approach. We 
urge broad-scale, neighborhood wide home 
improvement, not just pockets of endeavor. 
And instead of relying solely on the part-time 
efforts of well meaning citizen groups—without 
whom there would be no real progress—we now 
rely also on the national and local businessman 
who can find in this crusade the fulfillment of a 
social and economic need without jeopardizing 
thé interests of his stockholders. ... As one 
new and practical step to assist in the home- 
improvement effort, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency will recommend liberalization 
of its procedures, through both legislation and 
regulations, to an extent that will bring our 
mortgage insurance facilities into phase with 
today’s standards, We are also undertaking to 
send through the country highly qualified teams 
to aid in training the personnel in all our field 
offices and thus expedite all qualifying appli- 
cations for Federal assistance.” (Adapted from 
address by Albert M. Cole, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, designat- 
ing 1956 as “Home Improvement Year,” Wash- 


ington, D.C., January 16, 1956.) 
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Intersectional and Intrasectional Marriages 
in a Southern Bible College 


J. A. MORRIS KIMBER 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Medical School 
College of Medical Evangelisis 
Los Angeles, California 


ARE SOUTHERN women more attractive 
than Northern women? Are Northern women 
more choosey? What do Northern men think? 
What do Southern men think ? 

To endeavor to answer these and other ques- 
tions concerning marriages of fellow students, 
the following study was carried out at a coeduca- 
tional, interdenominational degree-granting 
Bible College located in the “deep South.” It 
is a study of sixty-one intersectional and intra- 
sectional marriages of students to fellow stu- 
dents. The names of all students included in 
this study appear in the December 1947 alumni 
directory of the college. Thus, in view of the 
fact that the college was founded in 1923, the 
study covers marriages which took place over a 
period of approximately twenty-three years and 
before such modification of the student body as 
may have taken place since passage of the G.I. 
bill. 

Of course many more than sixty-one mar- 
riages of students took place. This study, how- 
ever, is limited to marriages of a student to a 
fellow student. Further, even such marriages 
of fellow students do not appear in this study 
unless a clear sectional classification of both 
students was possible. 

The earliest catalogs of the college show 
that the enrollment from its founding has been 
quite intersectional. This fact is demonstrated 
by an analysis of 1631 students who were listed 
as First Year Students in twenty successive cata- 
logs which appeared from 1933 to 1952 inclu- 
sive. This analysis appears in Table I. In this 
table the term “South” covers the following 
states: Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 
All other states are considered as part of the 
“North.” 
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The representative character of this student 
body is probably to be accounted for by the 
fact that the college has faculty members who 
are widely known. They have appeared fre- 
quently as speakers in Bible Conferences and 
Christian Life Conferences in many parts of 
the United States, Canada, and have visited 
other countries. The college also has had col- 
lege and university recognition and has drawn 
a large number of college graduates to its gradu- 
ate school. 

From the figures in Table I it can be seen 
that this college has made its greatest appeal to 
Southern women (35 per cent of the total en- 
rollment). On the other hand, the college 
made approximately the same appeal to North- 
ern men, Northern women, and Southern men 
(22 per cent each). 

The sectional classification of the 122 stu- 
TABLE I. SECTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 1631 


FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS REGISTERED 
FROM 1933 TO 1952 








Per cent of 


N Per cent 1631 students 





» Men 
North 344 49 21 
South 355 51 22 
699 43 
Women 
North 365 39 22 
South 567 61 35 
932 57 
North 
Men 344 49 21 
Women 365 51 22 
709 43 
South 
Men 365 39 22 
Women 567 61 35 
922 57 
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TABLE II. SECTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 122 
STUDENTS WHO MARRIED FELLOW STUDENTS 











Per Per 
N cent N cent 
North South 
Men 36 30 Men 25 20 
Women 14 11 Women 47 39 





dents who married fellow students (61 men 
and 61 women) appears in Table II, while the 
sectionality of the sixty-one marriages appears 
in Table III. 

It will be seen from Table I that 61 per cent 
of women enrolled were from the Soutn, as 
compared with 39 per cent from the North. 
It would therefore be expected that more South- 
ern than Northern women would marry fellow 
students. On the basis of availability alone, 
about thirty-seven of the marriages should have 
been those of Southern women (61 per cent 
of the sixty-one women who married a fellow 
student), and about twenty-four of the mar- 
riages should have been those of Northern 
women (39 per cent). Actually, it was found 
that forty-seven Southern women (77 per cent) 
married a fellow student, while only fourteen 
Northern women (23 per cent) did accord- 
ingly. The differences between marriages of 
Northern and Southern women are significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. 

Perhaps the most striking figure is that of the 
number of Northern women who married 
Southern men. Although there are an equal 
number of Northern women, Northern men, 
and Southern men enrolled, only two out of 
sixty-one marriages fall in this class, i.e. North- 
ern woman marrying a Southern man. This 
figure is significant at the .01 level. Northern 


TABLE Ill. SECTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
MARRIAGES OF 122 FELLOW STUDENTS 





Per 
N cent 





Northern man married Southern woman 24 39 
Southern man married Northern woman 2 3 
Northern man married Northern woman 12 20 
Southern man married Southern woman 23 38 


61 100 
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women not only did not marry Southern men 
but only twelve (20 per cent) married a North- 
ern man. The difference between marriages of 
Southern and Northern women is significant at 
the .01 level. 

Thus it would appear that Northern women 
do not care for Southern men as husbands or 
that Southern men are unwilling to marry 
Northern women. It would appear also that if 
the marriage to a fellow student is a measure 
of attractiveness, charm, or “man-getting” 
quality of a woman, the Southern women have 
a decided edge on women from other parts of 
the United States. Whatever a Northern wom- 
an’s chances might be in a college where most 
of the students were from the North, or in a 
college located in the North, it seems clear that 
where there is competition with Southern 
women in a Southern college, the Northern 
women suffer by comparison in the opinion of 
the male fellow students. 

In order to see whether differences between 
Northern and Southern students appeared in 
results of psychological tests, scores on tests 
which had been administered to the student 
body of 1942-43 were studied. Results may be 
summarized as follows: 

ACE College Aptitude Test (Forms 1938 and 
1941). Although there were no significant sex 
or sectional differences, Northern women tend 
to have higher scores than the three other 
groups. Southern women ranked the lowest. 

California Test of Personality (Adult Form). 
No differences are close to significance. Self- 
adjustment tended to be better than Social Ad- 
justment in all but Southern women where the 
reverse was true. Women were slightly higher 
scoring in Social Adjustment than men. North- 
erners, both men and women, were higher scor- 
ing than Southerners, men and women, on both 
Self-Adjustment and Social Adjustment and on 
Total Adjustment. 

Minnesota Personality Scale. This test has 
different numbers of items for men and for 
women. Hence no sex differences can be com- 
puted. There are no significant differences be- 
tween Northern and Southern students of either 
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sex on any of the five categories: Morale, Social 
Adjustment, Family Relations, Emotionality, 
and Economic Conservatism. 

Kuder Preference Record (Form BB). No 
sex differences have been computed in this study 
owing to the fact that the test has different 
norms for men and women. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between Northern and 
Southern students, men or women, on any of 
the nine categories: Mechanical, Computational, 
Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic, Literary, Musical, 
Social Service, and Clerical. 

Conclusions. A study of sixty-one marriages 
of fellow students of a co-educational Bible Col- 
lege in the South shows that Southern women 


have a decided edge on Northern women in 
matrimonial chances. In intersectional mar- 
riages Northern men frequently marry South- 
ern women, but few Southern men marry 
Northern women. 

Differences between men and women and 
between Northern and Southern students on the 
psychological tests used are not significant, al- 
though Southern women (who have good matri- 
monial chances) have slightly lower college 
aptitude. It is recommended that sectional 
differences be studied with other measuring de- 
vices in order that an explanation of the popu- 
larity and charm of the Southern woman be 


established. 





Equal Pay for 


Census data indicate that the employment of 


women has been increasing in states with equal- ‘ 


pay laws as well as in other states. Men as 
well as women benefit through increased job 
security, since employers are discouraged from 
replacing them with lower-paid women. The 
meat-packing industry, with a long history of 
unequal pay, paid women in October, 1951, an 
average of 10.5 cents per hour less than men in 
comparable jobs ; through collective bargaining, 
the differential was reduced to 3.5 cents in 
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Equal Work 


1955. Thirteen states and Alaska, in which 
nearly half of all employed women in the 
United States work, have equal-pay laws, ap- 
plicable to private industry. Sixteen states 
have laws requiring equal pay for school teach- 
ers. There is no Federal equal-pay law, but 
Federal employees get equal pay. Membership 
in a union does not guarantee that a woman 
worker will receive equal pay. (From Women’s 
Bureau Leaflet No. 20: Equal-Pay Primer, 
1955). 
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Is Group Parent Education Worthwhile? 
A Research Report* 


IRVING S. SHAPIRO 
Director, Health Education, Health Insurance Plan of Greater New Y ork 


Discussion has, of course, been offered 
as the panacea in parent education as elsewhere 
as the best method of procedure in the group.”* 
How recently do you think that was said? 
Seventeen years ago—in 1938! 

“Discussion is rapidly becoming the most 
widely accepted technique of parent educa- 
tion.” And that? Almost a quarter of a 
century ago—in 1932! 

And even before that. ‘The group naturally 
begin with the matter in question by telling 
one another in what ways it has been for a 
matter of experience. This assures its reality 
for them as something springing up in actual 
life. Also, it gives each member of the group 
significant items from other people’s lives that 
supplement his own. Each grows aware of the 
different points of view from which different 
types of persons respond to such a situation.” 
So wrote Alfred Dwight Sheffield, in 1926, in 
his booklet, “Creative Discussion—A Statement 
of Method for Leaders and Members of Discus- 
sion Groups and Conferences.”’* 

Sheffield and others were writing group dis- 
cussion guides and manuals as early as 1920. 
A review of these, as well as of the publications 
of individuals and organizations interested in 
group discussion, reveals an impressive simi- 
larity. There is marked agreement upon recom- 
mended procedures and the rationale behind 
them. Those writing in the ‘twenties, as well 
as those writing in the ‘thirties, did not formu- 
late concepts and describe recommended meth- 

* Presented August 26, 1955 at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Council on Family Relations—University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

1 Jean Carter, Parents in Perplexity (New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 1938), p. 64. 

* Flora M. Thurston, ‘Report of the Subcommittee on 
Types of Parent Education—Content and Method,’ W bite 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, Chairman (New York: Century Co., 1932), 


PP. 31-37. 
* Published by The Inquiry. 
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ods as fully, or, in quite the same manner, as 
do current writers who draw upon the work of 
group dynamics theory and research which 
have come to the fore in more recent years. 
These earlier writers, however, often appealed 
for an understanding and methodology of group 
discussion not at all dissimilar, fundamentally, 
to what is considered desirable today. 

The “group dynamics movement,” as some 
have called it, dates approximately from the 
time of the pioneering work of Kurt Lewin 
and his associates. The Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White classic study* of patterns of aggressive 
behavior in experimentally created social cli- 
mates was published in 1939. Since then, and 
especially during the last five or ten years, a 
bewildering number and variety of group dis- 
cussion manuals and guides have been appear- 
ing in the form of books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, articles, single sheets, and films. The 
sponsors of these, and the settings in which it is 
anticipated the group discussants will be func- 
tioning, are almost as varied and numerous 
as the guides themselves. Thus, discussion 
method directives have been published by civic 
organizations, service clubs, popular magazines, 
women’s groups, churches, labor unions, social 
workers, psychologists, the Army and Navy, 
various health workers, recreational groups, 
business and manufacturing concerns, school 
and adult education administrators, and govern- 
ment agencies. 

Parent education, then, showed an early sen- 
sitivity to newer thinking about group learn- 
ing. I think it is fair to say that generally 
today, we still believe group discussion is an 
important element in the total parent education 
effort. Many of us go further and believe it is 


*K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, ‘‘Patterns of 
Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created Social Cli- 
mates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 10:271-299, 1939. 
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the best, or most rewarding, approach, while 
recognizing the place and relatedness of all 
learning experiences. 

Is it not true that in the main our belief in 
the effectiveness of a series of group discussion 
meetings with parents lies essentially in the 
evaluations of the meetings obtained from 
the parents by the group discussion leader? 
Another index of effectiveness, cited by most 
parent educators, is the spontaneous comment 
of participants during and after the discussions. 
Such comments reveal that the parent is apply- 
ing in the home, for the first time, attitudes and 
child-rearing practices discussed at the meetings; 
or attitude change may be revealed indirectly 
through changes in the nature and content of 
the parents’ contributions during the discus- 
sions. 

Perhaps these reasons for our faith in such 
group discussion should be enough. The truth 
is, of course, they are enough for the many 
educators who program and lead parent discus- 
sions. Yet many of us would welcome more 
“objective,” systematic, refined, or specific evi- 
dence of the value of this effort. Others, cer- 
tainly, who are not educators often question the 
justification for it. 

Research on the effects of parent group dis- 
cussion has been complicated by problems in- 
volving (1) measuring instruments, (2) con- 
trols, and (3) the nature of the discussion 
method. 

In regard to the first, the lack of appropriate 
measuring devices is startling in light of the 
many years of interest in changing parental 
attitudes. As for the second, the tasks of se- 
lecting controls and of rating or quizzing par- 
ticipants in discussion groups without at the 
same time influencing their behavior and re- 
sponses are formidable. Regarding the nature 
of the discussion method, there have been all 
too few efforts to describe in adequate detail the 
actual method employed.® 

Briefly, the experiment reported here was an 


S Irving S. Shapiro, ‘Changing Child-Rearing Attitudes 
Through Group Discussion,’ (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Columbia University, 1954—University Microfilms Pub., 
No, 10,801, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1954), pp. 61-80. 
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attempt to measure the effects of a series of 
group discussion meetings, led according to a 
well-defined methodology, upon the child-rear- 
ing attitudes of the parents who participated. 
Two measures, before and after the series of 
meetings, were employed with both the experi- 
mental and control group. 

The Subjects. The subjects in this experi- 
ment were drawn from the families in a medical 
service and research program in New York 
City known as the Family Health Maintenance 
Demonstration.® 

Twenty-five individuals, representing fifteen 
families, attended from one to twelve meetings 
in the group discussion series. Each of these 
twenty-five experimental subjects was matched 
with a control subject with respect to occupa- 
tion, education, religion, age, and sex. 

In the experimental group, five (20 per cent) 
were in semi-skilled occupations; two (8 per 
cent) were in clerical and skilled trades; five 
(20 per cent) in semi-professional and man- 
agerial positions; three (12 per cent) were 
professional ; and ten (40 per cent) were house- 
wives. Nine (36 per cent) had attended high 
school, and seven of these had been graduated. 
Of the sixteen (64 per cent) who had had some 
college education, fifteen were college gradu- 
ates. Nineteen (76 per cent) were Jewish, one 
(4 per cent) was Protestant, and five (20 per 
cent) were Catholic. The mean age was 36.9 


. years (38.3 for the men, 35.5 for the women) 


with a range of twenty-six to forty-five years. 
There were eleven men (44 per cent) and four- 
teen women (56 per cent). 

In addition, the experimental and control 
subjects were matched on a group basis accord- 
ing to number of children per family, age dis- 
tribution of children, annual income, and na- 
tivity. There was a mean of 1.24 children per 
family in the experimental group. Of the total 
of thirty-one children in the group sixteen (52 
per cent) were between the ages of one and 
five; thirteen (42 per cent) were between six 
and twelve years old. The mean annual family 

©The Family Health Maintenance Demonstration, Mil- 


bank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York 5, New 
York, 1954, 
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income was $5,829.00. Twenty (80 per cent) 
were native born. Of the five (20 per cent) 
who were foreign born, four had immigrated 
to the United States as Children, and one in his 
teens. 

Important measures of the initial similarity 
between the experimental and control groups 
are the mean scores achieved on the “before” 
test (described below) and the standard devia- 
tions of these scores for the two groups, all of 
which closely approximated each other. 

The Questionnaire. The questionnaire em- 
ployed in this investigation was adapted from 

one developed by Harris, Gough, and Martin’ 
which in turn was based largely upon one de- 
vised by Shoben.* This instrument, containing 
115 items, offered a variety of content, tapped 
a wide range of attitudes, and was one upon 
which some research data, including data on 
reliability and validity, were available. 

There are three parts to the questionnaire. 
Part I refers to attitudes toward children and 
provides five alternative--responses specifying 
degree of agreement or disagreement. Ex- 
ample: 

Obedience is the most important thing a child 

can learn. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Part II, which is concerned with child-handling 
practices, is answered according to degree of 
personal practice with respect to one’s own 
child by a choice of one of three alternatives. 
Example: 


I let my child have his own way. 
Usually Sometimes Rarely 


In my house my child is expected to be neat and 
tidy. 


Very much Somewhat Very little 


Part III is a situational test, with five or six 


™D. B. Harris, H. G. Gough, and W. E. Martin, 
“Children’s Ethnic Attitudes, II. Relationship to Parental 
Beliefs Concerning Child Training,” Child Development, 
21:169-181, 1950. 

® Edward J. Shoben, Jr., ‘‘The Assessment of Parental 
Attitudes in Relation to Child Adjustment,’’ Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 39:101-148, 1949. 
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alternative courses of action presented for each 
problem, any number of which may be selected. 
Example: 


Jane, aged two, is mean to her baby brother. She 
is jealous of any notice given him by others in 
the family. In fact, she spends a good deal 
of her energy in seeking all of her parents’ 
time and attention. 

——a. Punish her. 

——b. Ignore her. 

——c. Give her the attention she demands. 

——d. Give her the feeling that she can help in 

taking care of her brother. 

——e. Make her feel that the baby belongs 

partly to her. 

——f. See to it that Jane gets some attention 

every day. 


The items in the questionnaire were classi- 
fied into the following subscales: Parental Au- 
thoritarianism, Possessiveness, Parental Rigidity 
(Fussiness), Parent-Child Integration, Parental 
Permissiveness, and Good Judgment. (Table I) 

The questionnaire was mailed to all of the 
fifty-three families then in the Family Health 
Maintenance Demonstration. This was done 
before any announcements of the discussion 
group were made or invitations to join it were 
extended. The covering letter was signed by 
the director of the Demonstration further to 
divorce the questionnaire from the discussion 
group in the minds of the parents. In this 
way, it was hoped to reduce the tendency of the 
experimental subjects to distort their responses 
to the questionnaire such as might have occurred 


TABLE I. RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE SCALES* 











Scale r 
Authoritarianism + .88> 
Possessiveness +.70 
Rigidity-Fussiness +.45 
Parent-Child Integration +.72 
Good udgment ° 

Total +.91> 





® Reliability coefficients were determined by means of 
the odd-even method and were corrected for attenuation 
by means of the Spearman-Brown formula. 
> Scales with coefficients of .80 or above were accepted 
as meeting conventional standards of reliability. 
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if its relation to the group discussion series 
had been known. The questionnaires, pre- 
sented to the subjects as anonymous, were coded 
for identification. 

Following the twelve discussion meetings, 
ten months later, the questionnaire was again 
mailed to those who had received it earlier, 
once more with a covering letter signed by the 
director of the Demonstration. One hundred 
per cent response was secured by mail, although 
a very late return by one of the experimental 
subjects of the “‘after” questionnaire resulted in 
the omission of that subject from the statistical 
analysis (which reduced the size of each group 
from 25 to 24). 

At no time during the discussion meetings 
or informally with the group members after the 
last meeting was the questionnaire mentioned 
by the subjects to the investigator who also 
served as group discussion leader. From this 
it seems reasonable to infer that the experi- 
mental subjects were probably unaware that the 
questionnaire was being administered in connec- 
tion with the group discussion meetings. 

Professional Ratings. As a supplementary 
measure of possible change in child-rearing at- 
titudes due to the discussion group meetings, 
“before” and “after” ratings by two members 
of the Family Health Maintenance Demonstra- 
tion staff, a public health nurse and a social 


worker, were employed. The subjects in both 


the experimental and control groups were 
known to the psychiatric social worker and pub- 
lic health nurse on the basis of continuing con- 
tact through home visits and intensive office 
interviews, 

The nurse and social worker jointly rated 
on a 6-point scale each of the fifty subjects on 
each of the six dimensions measured by the 
questionnaire. 

The Discussion Method. ‘The discussion 
method employed was that outlined by Neu- 
bauer.® It was selected as representative of the 


® Peter B. Neubauer, ‘‘The Technique of Parent Educa- 
tion, Some Basic Concepts,’’ Parent Group Education and 
Leadership Training, Three Reports (New York: Child Study 
Association of America, 1952). 
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procedures which have been recommended and 
practiced in group parent education generally 
and because it appeared to be the most com- 
plete description available. 

All fifty-three couples then enrolled in the 
Family Health Maintenance Demonstration 
were invited to attend a series of meetings on 
child-rearing. Of these, twenty-five individual 
parents came to one or more meetings. 

The twelve parent group discussions which 
took place in the Patient’s Library of Montefiore 
Hospital in New York City were fully tape- 
recorded. Two graduate students from the 
Columbia School of Public Health served as ob- 
servers at each meeting. They recorded their 
observations on three forms in order to identify 
the pattern of group leadership provided and 
to compare the discussions with the methods 
and goals described by Neubauer. 

At the first meeting the nature of the pro- 
jected discussions was sketched, and the omis- 
sion of “‘experts’’ and formal presentations was 
stressed. Toward the close of this meeting, the 
parents were asked to write down topics of 
interest to them, and these responses were sum- 
marized and distributed at the start of the sec- 
ond meeting. At that time, the leader asked 
where the group wished to start; and subse- 
quently all cues for discussion by the group 
were initiated by the parents. 

At the close of each meeting a “Meeting 
Reaction Sheet” was filled out by those present. 
The responses were then summarized and 
mailed to each member with the announcement 
of the subsequent meeting, to be discussed at 
the start of that meeting if so desired. 

At the end of the seventh meeting the group 
of parents requested a written summary of the 
discussion which had taken place at that meet- 
ing, and again at the eighth and ninth meetings. 

The twelve meetings, each of about two hours 
duration, were held usually three weeks apart. 
The average attendance was twelve individuals, 
with ten or more present at nine of the meet- 
ings. After the third meeting no new mem- 
bers were permitted to join the group. The 
highest attendance was seventeen and the low- 
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TABLE II. SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE BEFORE AND AFTER QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCORE MEANS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS 























Experimental Group (N =24)* Control Group (N = 24) 
, S.E. of . S.E. of 
a M M Between ham ; — i Between mt ; 

ean ean een tween 
Authoritarian 87.75 91.08 +3.33 1.02 3.26? 86.25 85.63 —o.62 1.50 0.41 
Possessive 22.54 23.71 $1.17 0.50 2.36° 22.92 22. +0.04 0.59 0.07 
Parental = $5.25 55.25 0.76 0.00 $3.17 52. —0.29 0.70 0.42 

ussiness 

Parent-Child Integration 16.13 16.63 +0.50 0.36 1.40 16.58 16.31 —0.37 0.31 1.18 
Permissive 26.08 25.71 —0.08 0.53 0.14, 24.04 24.46 +0.42 0.63 0.67 
Good Judgment 162.04 167.88 +5.84 1.69 3.47° 160.42 158.75 —1.67 1.80 0.93 
Total 369.79 380.25 +10. 46 3.08 3.40? 364.00 361.38 —2.62 3.83 0.68 





> One “after™ questionnaire was returned too late to be included. 
Significant at .or level. 


° Significant at .o¢ level. 
est was six. Eight members attended fewer 
than four meetings, seventeen members at- 
tended four or more. Frequency of attendance 
ranged from one to twelve meetings, the mean 
being six. Classifying the eight members who 
attended three or fewer meetings as “low at- 
tenders,” these averaged two meetings each. 
The “‘high-attenders” (i.e. those who attended 
four or more meetings) were present, on an 
average, at eight meetings: 

Summary of Findings. 1. After exposure to 
a series of group discussion meetings, the mem- 
bers of the experimental group modified their 
child-rearing attitudes in the predicted direction 
(that is, toward increased good judgment, les- 
sened authoritarianism, etc.) to a statistically 
significant degree as measured by the question- 
naire and by the Family Health Maintenance 
Demonstration staff ratings as well. The con- 
trol group did not show significant modifica- 
tions in child-rearing attitudes. (Table II, Table 
III) 

2. Those who attended four or more meet- 
ings in the series of group discussions achieved 
significantly greater change than did those who 
attended three or fewer meetings. (Table IV) 

3. The modification of child-rearing atti- 
tudes of the experimental group as measured by 
the questionnaire was the result of gains fairly 
evenly distributed among the total group of 
those parents who changed and was not the re- 
sult of marked changes on the part of a few 


parents only. 
4. Those whose initial scores represented the 


“more desirable” attitudes improved consider- 
ably more than did those whose initial scores 
represented “‘less desirable” attitudes. (Table 
V) 

5. Those who attended three or fewer meet- 
ings were mainly those who achieved the least 
“desirable” initial scores. 

6. The qualitative findings, as revealed in the 
spoken and written comments of the group 
members and in the comments of the observers, 
are in accord with the statistical findings and 
with the experience of other educators working 
with parent discussion groups. 

7. There was some indication that the group 
members benefited in areas other than child- 
rearing, i.e. in social, marital, and ethnic group 
relations. 

To summarize, the findings, subject to certain 


TABLE III. SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” COMBINED 
SCALE RATINGS BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS* 





Difference Error of Critical 
Group Between _ Difference Ratio 
Between 








Means 
Means 
Experimental +1.28 0.51 2.51 
Control —0.32 0.28 1.14 
® The rati: ge elt yg: yg 
of the s and were made for every subject. 


amount of tive and positive change soem 
before” and “after™ * ratings was combined for the total 
ee ee 


The Standard Error was computed from 
the means of these differences. 
> Significant at .o5 level. 
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TABLE IV. SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
“HIGH ATTENDING” (4 OR MORE MEETINGS) AND “LO 


WESTIONNAIRE SCORE MEANS OF 
ATTENDING” (3; OR FEWER 


MEETINGS) EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS AND THEIR CONTROLS 


























High Attenders Low Attenders 
Experimentals (N = 16) Controls (N = 16) Experimentals (N =8) Controls (N =8) 
Scale 
bi =, a . ae abit. ie, aif wy 
tween . t ‘ t tween 4 tween . t 
Between Between Between Between 
Means Means Means Means Means Means Means ¥ ateo 
re gm +4.73 1.19 3.97" —1.00 2.27 0.44 +0.50 1.50 0.33 +0.12 2.84 0.04 
+1.12 o°.61 1.84 —0.31 0.61 0.51 +1.25 ©.90 1.39 +0.75 3.42 0.60 
Paz ae +0.81 0.91 0.89 —1.00 1.00 T.00 —1.63 1.29 1.26 +1.13 0.93 1.33 
Fusiness 
Parent-Child +0.94 0.41 2.298  —+0.06 0.37 0.16 —0.38 0.59 0.64 —1.25 0.45 2.78> 
— . Hy ‘. an o - 
-63 0.62 1.01 -19 °. °. —2.37 0.50 4-74 +1.07 1.32 0.81 
ny = +8.99 1.76 5.11% —3.50 2.18 1.60 —0.50 2.78 0.18 +0.12 3.07 0.04 
Total +17.25 2.97 5.47" —4.82 1.23 3.92" | —3.13 4.02 0.78 +1.75 6.62 0.26 





® p Significant at .or level. 
> Significant at .05 level. 


limitations which I shall discuss below, support 
the belief that exposure to a group discussion 
technique will modify parental child-rearing at- 
titudes in a pre-determined direction. They 
further reveal that change in child-rearing atti- 
tudes is positively related to the amount of ex- 
posure to group discussion. Thus, despite the 
recognition that for some parents a change in 
attitudes may require a process of therapy or 
long-term counseling, it has been demonstrated 
that for other parents change in child-rearing 
attitudes may be achieved as the result of par- 
ticipation in a series of educational group dis- 
cussions. 

Limitations. This investigation was subject 
to the following limitations: 


1. The experimental subjects were “‘self-se- , 


lected.” Failure to control initial interest in 
attending the group meetings, however, was not 


TABLE V. AVERAGE INCREASE IN “BEFORE” 
AND “AFTER” SCORES BY INITIALLY LOW AND 
HIGH SCORING EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS 














Low igh 
Scale* Scorers» aie 
Total +5.00 +15.92 
Good Judgment +2.25 + 8.58 
Authoritarianism +2.83 + 3.83 
Possessiveness +2.25 + 0.08 
® i were made for those scales for which 
rahe twclte experimental subjects (50%) who achieved 
subjects (5 w 
Gatetet eden comm 


Pe The twelve ve experimental subjects (50%) who achieved 
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so serious a problem in this setting as it has 
been for the most part in similar investigations. 
In response to the invitation to join the discus- 
sion group, fifty-eight parents expressed a de- 
sire or intention to attend; forty did not re- 
spond. Twenty-five of those who expressed 
interest came; the thirty-three who had planned 
to come but did not do so offered various ex- 
planations such as inappropriateness of the 
meeting time, baby-sitter difficulties, and illness. 
The control group of twenty-five parents was 
selected from among the non-attending indi- 
viduals and included fourteen parents (56 per 
cent) who had originally expressed the inten- 
tion of attending the group discussions. It is 
recognized, of course, that some of the explana- 
tions offered for non-attendance may not have 
been the actual reasons for failure to attend. 

2. The investigator also served as the discus- 
sion leader. To minimize any effects bias may 
have had on the group discussion technique or 
on the evaluation of its effectiveness and to 
objectify the nature of the particular group 
discussion method employed, various techniques 
were employed. Thus, the meetings were tape- 
recorded, all written comments by the parents 
were retained in their original wording, and 
two observers, employing specially designed 
forms, rated the behavior of the discussion 
leader and that of the group. 

3. The size of the sample was small and 
represents a particular segment of the popula- 
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tion insofar as religion, socioeconomic class, 
ethnic group, and educational level are con- 
cerned. Hence, caution must be exercised in 
generalizing from these results to groups who 
differ in these characteristics. 

4. The questionnaire employed needs further 
validation. Shoben validated his questionnaire 
by the method of known groups. However, 
Harris, Gough, and Martin established only face 
validity for their scales. 

5. There are various widely recognized limi- 
tations regarding the use of questionnaires in 
measuring more or less complex attitudes. For 
example, in this investigation the range of re- 
sponse was limited. The questions may not 
have all been interpreted uniformly, and there 
were undoubtedly differences in verbal facility 
among the respondents. The same score 
achieved by two different subjects did not have 
the same meaning since, as is usually the case, 
the component values making up the total score 
were different. Finally, a subject may sin- 
cerely believe that the response he has made 
is an accurate reflection of his actual attitude 
or behavior whereas this may not be so in fact. 

6. The initial professional staff ratings were 
not made before the discussion group meetings 
began, but between the third and fourth meet- 
ings. This was due to certain administrative 
difficulties and to the fact that the final com- 
position of the experimental and hence of the 
control group was not known until the third 
meeting. Another limitation is the fact that 
the nurse and social worker who served as 
raters knew which parents were attending the 
group discussion and which were in the control 
group. However, they were required to make 
three hundred initial ratings (six for each of the 
fifty subjects) and the same number of ratings 
repeated seven months later, making recall un- 
likely. Further, the theoretical orientation of 
the psychiatric social worker, because of her 
training and experience, was to deny that any 
significant attitude change might result from an 
experience not provided on a casework or psy- 
chotherapeutic basis. 

7. No test was made for permanency of 
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change in child-rearing attitudes due to adminis- 
trative and other limitations in the setting. 
Similarly, interviews, clinical records, and direct 
observation of child-rearing attitudes and prac- 
tives in the home could not be undertaken by 
the investigator although the public health 
nurse and psychiatric social worker, whose rat- 
ings revealed statistically significant change, did 
interview all the subjects, visit them in their 
homes, and prepare case records in line with 
their own staff responsibilities. 

Further Research. Continued research efforts 
which are suggested by this study include: 

1. The questionnaire employed in the present 
study is fairly lengthy. Because of its ability 
to detect change in parental child-rearing atti- 
tudes, it gives promise of being useful in fur- 
ther evaluation research in parent education. It 
undoubtedly can be refined and shortened for 
convenience in administration. Additional vali- 
dation of the questionnaire would be desirable, 
using such external criteria as case records and 
direct observation of parent behavior. 

2. The findings in this study have been based 
entirely upon a group of parents representing 
a particular segment of the population in a par- 
ticular setting. Similar studies including meas- 
ures of permanency with the same kinds of par- 
ents in similar and other settings would lend 
support to the present findings, and studies with 
different segments of the population in similar 
and other settings would determine whether the 
conclusions based on the present study may be 
generalized. Interviewing and direct observa- 
tion of child-rearing attitudes and practices 
would be valuable additions to such research, 

3. Research into the causes for failure on the 
part of some parents to continue attendance at 
the group meetings after the initial meeting is 
greatly to be desired. There is evidence in the 
present investigation that those with “less de- 
sirable” child-rearing attitudes or patterns of 
behavior at the outset tend to discontinue at- 
tendance at the group meetings. 

4, The fact that “high attenders” improved 
significantly more than “low attenders” under- 
scores the importance of determining more spe- 
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cifically the optimal number of meetings to be 
scheduled in a group discussion series. 

5. While the gains among the “high attend- 
ers” in the present research were fairly evenly 
distributed, there were some differences between 
them in the amount of improvement achieved. 
It would be important to identify those charac- 
teristics of parents which are correlated with 
most and least likelihood of improvement or 
gain from an educational group experience 
(e.g. education, socioeconomic status, ethnic 
background, personality attributes, and so 
forth). Instruments might then be developed 
to aid in the selection of prospective discussion 
group members. 

6. Of considerable significance would be re- 
search into the method of group discussion itself 
in parent education. It would be helpful to 
know the effect of particular kinds of behavior 
by the leader and the other group members on 
child-rearing attitudes and practices, and the 
effect of various educational aids or materials 


used in conjunction with a discussion group 
technique. 

7. Further research on the role of such fac- 
tors as frequency, intensity, and kind of indi- 
vidual participation, and on the role of group 
structure and functioning on the modification of 
child-rearing attitudes and practices, would be 
useful. 

8. Also worthy of study is the question of 
change in child-rearing attitudes and practices 
when group discussions are attended by both 
husband and wife, or by one spouse, when their 
initial attitudes differ or are the same. 

For many of us the worth of group discus- 
sion in parent education seems sufficiently evi- 
dent to merit the programs we organize or spon- 
sor. Parent group meetings seem to be increas- 
ing in number. Perhaps now, more than ever, 
we ought to turn attention to the research neces- 
sary to heighten the effectiveness and increase 
efficiency of our efforts. 





College Graduates Are Having Bigger Families 


Since 1946, the Population Reference Bureau 


has made an annual survey of the fertility of col- « 


lege graduates in the United States. Alumni 
graduating 10 and 25 years ago have been can- 
vassed to measure current and completed fer- 
tility. A total of 29,494 graduates (classes of 
1945 and 1930) from 178 colleges throughout 
the country was studied in 1955. Some findings 
ate as follows. The fertility of college gradu- 
ates continues upward. The men of 1945 now 
average 1.73 children, 70 per cent more than 
the men of 1936 when they were 10 years out. 
The women have 1.43 children, a gain of 51 per 
cent over their counterparts of 1936. It should 
be remembered that these older graduates had 
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attended college during the depression, whereas 
the early 1940’s were prosperous years. The 
most prolific campus, as usual, was Brigham 
Young University. Negro college graduates re- 
ported fewer children than graduates of white 
colleges, but fertility differences were negligible 
among those educated in men’s, women’s, and 
coeducational colleges. While fertility increases 
have been greater among the college graduate 
group than among the population at large, the 
differential birth rate has not disappeared, only 
narrowed. (Data from Population Bulletin 
{Population Reference Bureau, Inc.}, Volume 
XI, No. 4, June, 1955.) 
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Taking Stock of Marriage: An Illustration 
in Group Counseling 


LENA LEVINE, M.D. ann IRVING BRODSKY* 


INTRODUCTION. In planning an expeti- 
mental program of family life education for 
small group discussions, the authors believed 
that married couples would be interested in an 
educational process that might enable them “‘to 
take stock” of their marriages. Such a process 
of “taking stock” could review some of the 
major adjustments required by family living, 
problems currently of concern to the partici- 
pants, and the strengthening of values implicit 
in good family living. Everyone, in business 
or in family life, normally takes stock of pres- 
ent circumstances so as to be able to plan ahead. 
The use of this familiar concept had appeal in 
attracting and motivating participants for the 
group. 

While many of the general concepts discussed 
in this paper are drawn from experience with 
more than two dozen discussion groups,’ the 
specific illustrative material used here is taken 
from one of two groups led by the authors. 

In the group described below, which con- 
sisted of four relatively well-adjusted married 
couples who were the parents of children six to 
twelve years of age, the method of group coun- 
seling was employed. Group counseling is here 
defined as a method of family life education 
which draws upon the techniques of discussion 
leadership to teach individuals in a group set- 
ting knowledge and skill in family relation- 
ships. The practice of group counseling re- 
quires the discussion leader to apply knowledge 
of both individual and group behavior. 

Planning the Discussion. It was felt that an 
important part of the discussion on “taking 

* Dr. Levine is a practicing psychiatrist. Mr. Brodsky's 
training and experience has been in social group work and 
psychiatric social work. He is the Executive Director of the 
Jewish Association for Neighborhood Centers of New York 
On The groups referred to were organized in community 
centers operated by the Jewish Association for Neighborhood 
Centers (JANC). Most of JANC’s programs in family life 


education have been conducted in cooperation with a local 
family welfare agency. 
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stock” could be to identify those problems that 
had been unresolved in the past which still 
needed to be dealt with in the present. Such 
problems are likely to be found in any normal 
group and, while unresolved, they are not criti- 
cal because the partners have found a way of 
living with them. The group discussion can 
have preventive value in strengthening the 
ability of the participants to deal with these 
problems. 

The discussion leader planned a general 
framework for the discussions, but was prepared 
to follow the group’s expression of interest and 
to be guided by its readiness. The first session 
could be devoted to identifying problems unre- 
solved in the past and to disclose how the par- 
ticipants had managed to live with these prob- 
lems. The second session would focus on pres- 
ent concerns, including, of course, old problems 
that had current impact. In a third session, the 
discussion could deal with those future problems 
which husband and wife anticipated and the 
question of whether the present adjustment 
would sustain such concerns. ‘The fourth ses- 
sion was planned chiefly as a review and sum- 
mary. Each session was to take from two to 
two and a half hours. Actually it was found 
that the discussion could not be kept within a 
rigid framework. 

Four of JANC’s centers, each in a different 
type of neighborhood, referred one couple. 
Two centers were located in a low-income area; 
two in middle-income areas. The criteria of 
selection were: 


1. Both husband and wife expressed readi- 
ness to participate. 

2. Each couple had been married eight to 
thirteen years. 

3. Each couple had one or more children who 
participated in the recreational programs 
of the centers. 

4. So far as was known, each couple was re- 
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garded by the group work staff as rela- 
tively well adjusted or free of acute prob- 
lems. 

. Each couple was prepared to travel from 
their home neighborhoods to a mid-point 
in Manhattan where the discussions were 
conducted. 


The identifying data provided by each center 
making the referral indicated the following: 

The age range of the participants was from 
thirty-one to forty-two. 

All the men were employed: two as sales- 
men; one as a store clerk; one as a bus dis- 
patcher. 

The duration of the marriages was ten to 
thirteen years. 

Three couples had two children; one had 
three. The youngest child was two; the oldest 
eleven; the rest were six to eight. 

Discussion Content. All sessions were re- 


corded, but only the sequence of the first dis- 
cussion in its major aspects is summarized here. 

The four couples attended all four sessions, 
except the last when Mrs. F. was ill, and Mr. 


F. came alone. Dr. Levine led the discussions; 
Mr. Brodsky acted as recorder. 

First session. The leader introduced herself 
and explained why this group was organized. 
She then briefly discussed the major areas of 
adjustment in marriage—that it was perfectly 
natural for everybody at times to have diffi- 
culties. Whenever possible, such problems 
should be solved as they arise. In marriage, 
just as in business or other pursuits, it was de- 
sirable to take stock periodically: to see what 
problems had been unresolved, to consider the 
present, and to look ahead to the future. The 
nature of a marriage relationship changed with 
time; social situations changed, and people 
needed to grow and adapt themselves to these 
changes as they affected the marriage relation- 
ship. 

Keeping a good marriage going was a chal- 
lenging job for both partners. A marriage 
could be happy and stable only as long as it 
satisfied the needs of both partners. It is to 
satisfy the need for love, emotional security, 
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sex, and parenthood that men and women 
marty. 

Today, men and women expect more from 
marriage than they did in the past; but they 
must be able to make the many adjustments 
necessary to achieve the happiness they seek. 

Because of varying capacities, cultural influ- 
ences, and developmental differences, women 
are more demonstrative in their love than men. 
Because of taboos and superstitions there are 
many problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage. And parenthood today is a greater chal- 
lenge than ever before. 

The discussion leader then noted that the 
couples present had completed the first decade 
of marriage and faced another decade of living 
together. It was a good time for taking stock. 
Was there anything left unresolved and undis- 
cussed from the past? Were things left un- 
done? How were they adjusting themselves 
to the present, and did they feel equipped and 
ready to move into the next decade of their 
marriage? Mrs. S. was asked to open the dis- 
cussion. 

Mrs. S. discussed what she felt was a good 
relationship with her husband. They were 
physically well mated. The major adjustment 
she had had to make in her family life had 
been having her husband’s family live with 
them. Despite differences in their ways of liv- 
ing, she and her two children were accepting 


_ this joint living arrangement. 


Mrs. T. picked up a thread of discussion 
from the leader’s introduction by commenting 
on her husband’s lack of demonstrated senti- 
ment for birthdays and anniversaries. They had 
a great deal in common but he was undemon- 
strative. In her own upbringing, her family 
had aiways put a great deal into such occasions. 
The leader commented that for a woman the 
husband’s observance of a birthday or similar 
occasions is one tangible evidence of the man’s 
expression of love. The other women joined 
in affirming Mrs. T.’s comments, while the 
men defended each other, in effect saying it 
was not considered “manly” to be overly senti- 
mental. 
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The leader discussed how our cultural mores 
influence women to express sentimentality 
while men are supposed to be “non-senti- 
mental”; men often feel that while they love 
their wives, they do not need to demonstrate 
it on “special days.” Mr. S. said that when 
you ate self-employed you had many business 
worries and that this made you forget to cele- 
brate wedding anniversaries. Mr. R. disagreed 
because, he said, women are “self-employed” 
as housekeepers, and they don’t forget these 
things despite household concerns. Mrs. S. said 
the difference was that housekeeping was not 
economically productive and of less crucial im- 
portance. The women also agreed they were 
concerned with what neighbors would think if 
their husbands forgot anniversaries or birth- 
days. The leader commented that each marital 
partner respect the needs and wants of the 
other. 

Several of the couples then described how the 
recreational interests of husband and wife dif- 
fered, and yet that each partner had accepted 
such differences in the other. However, for 
some, the acceptance of differences had not 
been without initial pain. Mrs. S., for instance, 
was very frank. When they were first mar- 
ried, they had lived in a furnished room. Be- 
cause Sunday was their only full free day to- 
gether, she used to cry when Mr. S. left to play 
golf early Sunday morning. “I would have 
preferred that he stay in bed with me.” But 
she had learned to “get together” with the 
wives of other men who played golf, since her 
husband was ‘so good” to her in many other 
ways. 

Mrs. F., on the other hand, wished to be- 
come as expert as her husband in every sport 
so that she might accompany him. Aware of 
his wife’s need to be controlling, Mr. F. some- 
times expressed anger. However, Mrs. F. was 
unperturbed by his outbursts “because he would 
always be sorry later.” Mr. F. said that his wife 
had always emphasized the need to discuss their 
differences. Sometimes when he got angry and 
lost his temper he would try to control it by 
leaving the room. The leader said that a 
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“blow-off” was good because it released pent 
up feelings, and that it was only in one’s home 
that one could and should be able to do that. 
Discussion of the cause of the “blow-up” should 
be left until afterward since it was impossible 
to be reasonable when angry. 

Mrs. F. said she never replied to her husband 
when he was angry. Knowing that “later he 
would be sorry,” she waited until an oppor- 
tunity presented itself when they were both 
calm and could discuss his anger. 

Mrs. S. was critical of a friend whom she 
described as a self-restrained “doormat.” In 
her friend’s place, she would “holler back.” 
The leader pointed out that the fact that a hus- 
band could “be himself” with a wife was a 
desirable thing, and that it should be possible 
to express one’s feelings in one’s own home, not 
only happy feelings but angry ones. Mrs. S. 
said that she had never looked at it in that way. 

The R.’s were concerned, too, about the prob- 
lem of self-assertion and temper. Mr. R. had 
a retail business and dealt with women all the 
time, but the only woman he could “take it out 
on” was his wife. The presence of the children 
restrained him, however. Mr. and Mrs. S. 
said they had never exchanged abusive com- 
ments, nor had Mr. and Mrs. T. The leader 
suggested it was wise to examine what caused 
the expression of temper, rather than to react 
with equal temper. 

Mrs. T. was aware that her husband some- 
times expressed a sense of upset in other ways. 
He would tinker endlessly with gadgets around 
the house or express “‘radical” ideas about mar- 
riage and religion. Such questioning on his 
part used to bother her because she felt her 
attitudes were very conventional, but now she 
tried to be understanding and accepting even 
when she did not agree with Mr. T. The latter, 
for example, expressed sex interests and curi- 
osity very overtly. This comment stimulated 
numbers of the group to express their different 
attitudes toward sex behavior. Mrs. F. felt 
that inhibitions should be overcome between 
husband and wife because their behavior af- 
fected no one but themselves and should be as 
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satisfying as they wished. Mrs. R. disagreed 
because “certain inhibitions were desirable” and 
“there should be a limit.” 

The leader discussed changing attitudes 
toward sex and how men look to their wives for 
satisfactions that were once regarded as being 
possible only outside the home. As women dis- 
covered and accepted their own sexual im- 
pulses, there could be more mutual satisfaction. 

If this could occur, some members of the 
group felt the probability of infidelity would be 
lessened. All the women felt that they would 
be disturbed if they knew their partner had 
been unfaithful. However, Mrs. T. felt she 
would not let “just this matter of sex” break up 
her home. Mrs. R. believed that infidelity only 
reflected basic emotional difficulties between the 
marriage partners. 

The leader stressed that especially during a 
period of changing attitudes and mores, it was 
important for husbands and wives to learn to 
talk together about their sexual adjustment. 
Mrs. F. said suddenly: “When I get through 
with my husband, I hope there will be noth- 
ing anyone else can use.” 

The leader closed the meeting by stating she 
would be guided by the group’s interests either 
in continuing this discussion or in beginning 
another subject, such as parent-child relation- 
ships. Mr. R. said that the discussion had not 
gotten around to him yet and commented fa- 
cetiously that he was henpecked. There was a 
good deal of friendly talk as the group got 
ready to go. 

Comment. At this meeting as in the others 
that followed, the group sat in a small circle. 
The discussion was very informal. Like the 
others, it occurred for a two-hour period. 

The major theme of the discussion was the 
importance of being able to accept differences 
and the desirability of husband and wife being 
able to discuss their concerns freely. Differ- 
ences between husband and wife were identified 
in expression of sentimentality, recreational 
interests, and sexual attitudes. Each couple had 
learned through its own experience and in its 
own unique way to accept or cope with differ- 
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ences within themselves. Of course, their pat- 
terns of doing so were different. Some were 
genuinely accepting of difference; Mrs. F., how- 
ever, sought dominatingly to overcome differ- 
ence by imitating her husband's recreational 
interests. Thus, significant attitudinal and be- 
havior patterns began to emerge during this 
first session. The expression of common areas 
of interest and the discussion leader's infor- 
mality stimulated ease and freedom of discus- 
sion. Four couples, strange to each other at the 
beginning, departed together at the end amidst 
friendly talk and, perhaps, having acquired 
a beginning sense of “group.” 

The discussion leader presented the purpose 
of the discussion series, stimulated individual 
participation, and interpreted a number of 
mental hygiene principles. The leader's 


acceptance of individual differences stimulated 
expression of differences. What the leader did 
not do is as important as what she did do. 
Thus, Mrs. F.’s hostile comment toward the 
end of the meeting, expressive of her need to 
be controlling, was not dealt with because it 
presented a pattern, the implications of 


- which could not be dealt with at all in a group 


situation. 

The second session. The course of the dis- 
cussion was largely influenced by the concerns 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. in relation to their differ- 
ing sex needs. Although Mrs. R. was fearful 


_ and self-limiting in her sexual attitudes, she and 


Mr. R. had worked out an accommodation of 
their different needs with Mr. R. making the 
major adjustments. The group exerted pres- 
sure on Mrs. R.—but the two warded off 
the group’s criticism by protecting each other. 
At the same time, each was exposed to different 
value judgments expressed by members of the 
group and by the leader, who generalized her 
subject matter from the R.’s concerns. The 
leader played a teaching role and refrained from 
more than implicitly questioning Mrs. R.’s in- 
hibited and fearful outlook. Again, participa- 
tion was characterized by ease. _ 

The third session. Mrs. R. moved out more 
aggressively and freely during this discussion. 
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She was critical of Mrs. F., who in the 
earlier meetings had criticized her. Mrs. T. 
used the group to stimulate her husband into 
saying he would accept some evening activity 
on her part outside the home. Again, conflict 
between Mr. and Mrs. F. was revealed around 
the advisability of having a third child. 
Throughout the meeting, the leader played an 
active interpretive role. Mrs. S. confided to a 
center staff member how much she was enjoying 
the discussions. She felt comfortable speaking 
about things that in the past she would have 
been unable to discuss. It had confirmed her 
feeling that she had a good adjustment with 
Mr. S. 

The last session. This session was used to 
some extent for evaluation of the discussion 
series. Every member of the group indicated 
in some way how the discussions had had 
positive values. For several, one outstanding 
value was a sense of greater ease or freedom 
in the marital relationship. 

The feeling about their experience as a group 
was especially positive. The participants felt 
they were a “chosen” group, in a sense privi- 
leged to have had this experience. They sought 
to perpetuate themselves as a group by offering 
to act as a planning and organizing body for 
similar discussion groups in the neighborhood 
centers. 

Subject Areas. The following topics proved 
of major concern to the group: sexual attitudes, 
behavior, and differences as between husband 
and wife; parental guidance of children; 
sharing with siblings the responsibility for 
aged parents; the number of children couples 
should plan to have. 

Other problems of lesser concern to this 
group were: living with in-laws; the husband's 
inability or lack of desire to express sentiment 
on family “occasions” ; differing recreational in- 
terests; problems of self assertion and temper; 
occupational adjustment. 

While the group leader began with a plan 
for subjects that might be discussed at each 
session, she permitted the group to select those 
of concern to them and was responsive to the 
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gtoup’s wishes in allotting time for discussion 
of each. 


How the Participants Used the Group Experi- 
ence: 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Mr. T. showed some in- 
dication of discomfort and was apparently 
threatened by the freedom with which his wife 
had discussed his behavior. His role through- 
out was less active than most of the others. 
Mr. T. appeared to us to be a somewhat im- 
mature, inflexible person who had compelled 
his wife to make many adjustments he couldn’t 
and wouldn’t make. 

Mrs. T. had used the group to release a 
great deal of feeling, and she had really been 
the most active of the women. She had brought 
out her interest in going back to teaching and 
had used the group to warn her husband that 
this was a future possibility. She had felt ad- 
mired by the others for her vigorous participa- 
tion. She had received positive affirmation 
about the intelligent way she was bringing up 
her children. It was obvious that while she 
had been somewhat troubled about the adjust- 
ments she had made for her husband, especially 
in sexual behavior, she was, however, accepting 
of him—at the same time telling him that she 
looked forwzid to increasing independence. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Mt. S. played a restrained 
role; and it was obvious that he had had to 
make many adjustments, particularly in relation 
to his wife’s family. While he may have felt 
some resentment towards Mrs. S., he had not 
been assertive. In the fourth session he par- 
ticipated more actively, and it was likely that 
Mrs. S. was better prepared to accept his as- 
sertiveness. Mrs. S. was able to acquire a 
greater feeling of freedom in her ability to ex- 
press herself on a deeper kind of level, but it 
is also possible that she learned some humility 
in the group. While she was a leader in her 
neighborhood center, in this group she played 
a secondary role to Mrs. T. and Mrs. F. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Mr. F.’s role was quite 
active, and he appeared to be a socially and 
economically ambitious person. Despite asser- 
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tion from both his wife and himself that they 
were very well adjusted, it appeared that both 
had a tendency to avoid some of their problems. 
Mrs. F. felt that she had had to make most of 
the adjustments to her husband, yet she was 
not secure with him because there was so much 
evidence of possessiveness. Her statement was 
revealing: that when “she got through” with 
Mr. F., “nothing would be left for anybody 
else.”” Possibly some lack of security may have 
been due to the fact that she was not a physi- 
cally attractive woman, while her husband was 
a goodlooking, bluff, outgoing individual. At 
the end of the fourth session, Mr. F. said that 
he planned to go away on a hunting trip alone. 
His ability to free himself from Mrs. F., and 
her ability to accept this, indicated some growth 
on both their parts. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Early in the discussion, 
Mr. R. brought out a problem of sexual adjust- 
ment. It was obvious that he had had to make 
most of the adjustments in married life, and it 
was also clear that Mrs. R. felt that she had 
married beneath herself socially and intellectu- 
ally. In the past, Mr. R. had accepted his 
wife’s low estimation of him. He felt freer to 
become more self-assertive toward the end of 
the discussion program because of the support 
given him by the group. There is a likelihood 
he may feel freer in the future to become more 
demanding of his wife. 

Mrs. R.’s discussion indicated clearly that 
she was the dominant member of the pair. In 
the beginning, she was defensive because the 
group criticized her sexual attitudes. Later on, 
because of the support she got from the leader 
on her approach in bringing up her children, 
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she was able to become more assertive. The 
group proved a positive experience for her as 
evidenced by her interest in organizing other 
similar groups. She was able to take pride in 
her husband's growing self-assertion; and in 
the last session she commented on how well he 
talked, “even though he only had a high school 
education.” 

Conclusions. Although experience in using 
the conceptual framework of “Taking Stock 
of Marriage” is very limited, it can be a help- 
ful program device for use in small group dis- 
cussions with normally adjusted married couples. 
Bringing husbands and wives together in the 
same group facilitates interactions that can pro- 
duce meaningful learnings for the participants. 

Like any other program technique in family 
life education, the process of “taking stock” has 
only as much value as a competent discussion 
leader can give it. This particular method can 
have greater value if participants are individu- 
ally interviewed by the discussion leader prior 
to the first group meeting. Then the content 
of discussion can be planned even more mean- 
ingfully. 

The selection of participants is of key im- 
portance to ensure their ability both to partici- 
pate in, and contribute to, the group’s discus- 
sion. Careful selectivity and the leader’s skill 
in guiding discussion are important factors in 
limiting excessive disclosure of problems that 


‘ cannot be dealt with constructively in a group 


setting. 

With skilled leadership, ‘Taking Stock of 
Marriage” can be a significant evaluative proc- 
ess, directed towards important preventive and 
educational objectives. 
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A Review of Family Research in 1955 


WINSTON EHRMANN* 
University of Florida 


THIS review is the second in a series. It 
is addressed primarily to professional workers 
who devote themselves to human relations, but 
who do not have time to become or to remain 
familiar with the growing body of research on 
marriage and the family. It is for this reason 
that the discussion is about subject matter and 
findings rather than about method. 

By research is meant the systematic arrange- 
ment and examination of empirical data and 
criticisms and comments about these matters. 
The review is arbitrarily limited to dating and 
courtship, marriage, the family, marriage and 
family disorganization, and related subjects. 
References are made to specific studies to il- 
lustrate certain developments. The inclusion 
or exclusion of a report is not intended as a 
measure of its excellence. This is primarily a 
descriptive review rather than a systematic and 
critical evaluation of family research. The 
bibliography is extensive, but it is not exhaus- 
tive. Since the field of family research does 
not have specific limits, the titles included in 
any bibliography would vary according to the 
criteria used for selection. Although the bib- 
liography consists mainly of published titles 
for 1955, it also contains some for 1954 which 
were not included in the previous review. It 
contains approximately the same number of 
titles as the 1954 review, about one hundred 
and twenty items. 

The data for this review were obtained from 
an examination of research articles and reviews 
of books and monographs contained in sixty 
English language professional journals in mar- 
riage and the family, sociology, psychology, 
phychiatry, social work, sexology, mental and 
social hygiene, eugenics, home economics, edu- 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Peggy Austin 
and Mr. Merril J. Hall for assistance in the preparation of 
this article. 

1 Winston Ehrmann, “A Review of Family Research 
in 1954,"" Marriage and Family Living, 16:170-176, May, 
1955. 
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cation, gerontology, the social sciences, and re- 
lated areas. Although the overwhelming mass 
of family research is being done by American 
investigators, an increasing, though still very 
small, amount is being done in other nations 
of the world. Digests of the published re- 
ports, however, usually appear in abstract form 
in Psychological Abstracts or Sociological Ab- 
stracts. 

Although Marriage and Family Living again 
had more research articles than any other one 
journal, the proportionate number of items was 
only one half of what it was in the previous 
year, for it declined from four tenths to two 
tenths of the total. About four tenths of the 
reports, an increase over last year, were pub- 
lished in the sociology journals (three fourths 
of these were in the American Sociological Re- 
view, Sociology and Social Research, and the 
British Journal of Sociology); two tenths in 
mental hygiene, psychiatric, and psychological 
journals (three fourths from this group ap- 
peared in Child Development, Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, and Journal of Social 
Psychology); and the remaining two tenths as 
monographs and in all other journals (one half 
of the latter were in the Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, Eugenics Quarterly, and the 
Journal of Home Economics). 

As reflected in the bibliography, the most 
popular subjects in descending order were the 
contemporary family, the family in history and 
in other cultures, marriage and divorce, family 
disorganization, premarriage, sexual behavior, 
and counseling. It should be noted that each 
title appears only once in the bibliography al- 
though some could be listed under two or more 
headings. 

As compared with the previous year, there 
were fewer reports on sexual behavior, the three- 
generation family, and systematic analyses of 
counseling and its effectiveness, and more on 
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parent-child relationship, the family group, and 
the historical family. (In the following dis- 
cussion Roman numerals after an author’s name 
refer to the section in the bibliography in 
which a complete citation to his work is given.) 

Two excellent critical evaluations of con- 
temporary family research appeared during the 
year. Reuben Hill? (1) and John Thomas (1) 
have in different ways indicated some of the 
probable limitations and errors in family re- 
search. Both of these should have first priority 
on the reading list of all serious students of 
the family. Their criticisms, as well as others 
of their high quality, are invaluable for future 
research and theoretical formulations. In this 
same vein, the analysis of the contributions of 
Frédéric Le Play to family research is a perti- 
nent reminder that we should sometimes re- 
examine the works of our predecessors. Blind 
worship of the past would, of course, hinder a 
science; but the periodical and critical re- 
evaluation of the contributions of those who 
went before will often give us new insights 
and help us avoid some pitfalls. 

Although the torrent of critical reviews which 
followed the publication of the research of 
Alfred Kinsey and his associates on the female 
is subsiding, there appeared within the period 
under review two outstanding volume-length 
symposiums which evaluate in a variety of 
ways the two Kinsey reports. One is edited 
by Donald Geddes (II), and the other by 


Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia Fava (II) for « 


the Society for the Study of Social Problems. 
(The latter contains three original contributions 
prepared especially for this volume, which are 
also cited in the bibliography.) Along with 
the apparent fact that Kinsey and his associates 
seem to have been more severely criticized for 
their interpretations than for their findings, it 
is interesting to note that the findings of other 
investigators in studies of actual sexual be- 
havior (those cited in this and last year’s re- 
view and those published previously) generally 
confirm those of the Kinsey group. In this 
connection it does not seem coincidental either 


2 The article by Hill is a longer version of the one which 
was mentioned in last year’s review. 
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that Leo Chall (II) found in a content analy- 
sis of 275 book reviews, articles, and editorials 
appearing in 1947-1949 that the “producers” 
of ideas as contrasted with the “adapters” and 
“communicators” were more favorable to the 
Kinsey report as a whole. Winston Ehrmann 
(II) in a study of premarital sexual behavior 
among a college sample indicates a strong re- 
lationship between the comparative social class 
of companion and petting and coital behavior 
and incidently confirms some of the Kinsey 
suppositions about this matter. One of the 
potentially most pertinent disclosures may be 
the surprising finding of Bruce Thomason (II) 
in a questionnaire study of 651 married couples 
that husband and wife agreed to a greater de- 
gree on responses pertaining to sexual than to 
non-sexual behavior. If this is confirmed in 
other studies, some of the often repeated criti- 
cism of all studies of sex (such as, “People 
just don’t tell the truth about sex!’’) may be 
considered to be somewhat exaggerated. An- 
other aspect of Thomason’s study as reported 
in a different article (III) gives added support 
to several explicit and implicit conclusions 
drawn by Kinsey and his associates concerning 
sexual behavior and total marital adjustment. 
Hugh Parry (II) raises some penetrating and 
pertinent questions for future research in sexual 
behavior and attitudes. 

As evidenced in the studies of Robert Blood 
(III), Robert Herman (III), Ernest Smith 
(III), and others, the hitherto relatively neg- 
lected field of adolescent dating is receiving 
more systematic attention. Blood’s study, as 
well as those by others, indicates that the pre- 
marital relationships of collegians may not be 
as competitive-materialistic as they were in the 
“Roaring Twenties” when Willard Waller 
wrote his famous “The Rating and Dating 
Complex.” Quite independently, Robert Her- 
man and Ernest Smith suggest that there are 
two kinds of going steady relationships: one 
is oriented to marriage, a ‘‘commitment steady,” 
and the other to a dalliance relationship, a 
“non-commitment steady.” Each writer de- 
scribes some of the personal and social involve- 
ments characteristic of each. 
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Frederick Elkin and William Westley (IIT) 
in a study of a sample of adolescents and their 
parents in Montreal boldly challenge one of 
the most widely held concepts in the study of 
the family: “The data do suggest—at least 
among the middle class studied—that the cur- 
rent model of adolescent culture represents an 
erroneous conception.” Contrary evidence, 
however, is supplied by the finding of Bernard 
Rosen (V a) in his study of the relationship 
between the use of kosher meat and the atti- 
tudes of familial-peer groups among fifty 


Jewish adolescents and their families in that 


the subjects tended to agree with their peers 
rather than with their parents in cases of con- 
flicting attitudes. The criticism of Elkin and 
Westley and the finding of Rosen and other 
investigators should do much to stimulate more 
specific research to determine whether or not 
there is an adolescent culture and, perhaps more 
important, to define and to delineate more spe- 
cifically the relative influence of the peer group 
and the parental group upon attitudes and be- 
havior. 

More studies of homogamy-heterogamy in 
mate selection and in marriage continue to ap- 
pear. Linton Freeman (III) in an unusual 
study of interethnic mate selection among a 
small sample in Hawaii suggests that “while 
social heterogamy was sought, the resulting 
associations were homogamous in the sense that 
the pairs involved tended to share a common 
psychological make-up and social adjustment. 
. .. Both were rebels and both were rejectees.” 
In another study of interethnic marriages which 
involved somewhat different considerations, 
Schnepp and Yui (IV) found that stability 
rather than conflict characterized the marriages 
of American servicemen and Japanese women. 
This conclusion also confirms that of Anselm 
Strauss (see the 1954 review) derived from his 
study of American-Japanese war-bride mar- 
riages. Robert Winch and the Ktsanes (III) 
published additional findings and interpreta- 
tions of their study of complementary needs in 
mate selection. Among other things, Robert 
Ktsanes suggests that “the complementary needs 
hypothesis is a more complicated principle 
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than the mere principle of ‘opposites attract. 

An interesting refinement of the concept of 
homogamy is presented by Purnell Benson (IV) 
whose data indicated that common familistic 
interests are favorable, but that common indi- 
vidualistic interests are unfavorable to marital 
adjustment. Benjamin Keeley (IV) concludes 
from his analysis of data from 237 married 
couples that “Agreement by husbands and 
wives on basic values is directly related to their 
marital success, but there is still much room 
for variation and non-conformity, particularly 
among those values that are considered by the 
spouses to be less important.” These and other 
studies suggest another important research ques- 
tion for the future: “In what ways and to what 
extent is the heterogamy-homogamy of spouses 
determined by selection, by interaction, and by 
transaction?” An analysis of the extensive 
findings of the study of M. C. Langhorne and 
Paul Secord (IV) and of the previously pub- 
lished data on mate selection and marital ad- 
justment in these terms might prove exceedingly 
worthwhile. 

Another one of our long-standing beliefs 
(or shall we say clichés?) about marriage which 
is given almost universal substantiation in the 
textbooks is that marriage is for the emotion- 
ally mature. One aspect of this ideal-concept 
is rudely questioned by Floyd Martinson (IV) 
whose study of several hundred female high 
school graduates leads him to conclude, “The 
findings of the study tend to support the hy- 
pothesis that other things being equal . . . per- 
sons who marry demonstrate greater feelings 
of ego deficiency than do persons who remain 
single.” 

The extensive statistical studies of Thomas 
Monahan (IV), Loren Chancellor (IV), and 
William Kephart (IV) utilizing new techniques 
to study old and new sources of data, particu- 
larly those supplied by the new Iowa registra- 
tion forms, both confirm and modify or refute 
some previous ideas about several aspects of 
marriage and divorces. It is interesting to note 
here that these new findings challenge some 
of the previous conclusions established not only 
by studies of small population samples, but 
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rather by the extensive analyses of large volumes 
of vital statistical data. Kephart and Monahan 
from findings of their Philadelphia and Iowa 
studies conclude that there appears an inverse 
relation between frequency of divorce and oc- 
cupational level, rather than a direct relation 
as has previously been assumed. In view of 
these newer findings by Goode, Kephart, him- 
self, and others, Monahan observes, “‘In the 
light of his marital and other frustrations, the 
idyllic portrayals of the laboring man’s home 
need reappraisal; and our social concerns for 
the victims of divorce need redirection.” 

From their analysis of the Iowa data, Chan- 
cellor and Monahan suggest that, “‘Interreligious 
marriages are far more numerous than is gen- 
erally recognized. Catholics in Iowa are more 
numerous than church records show and account 
for a sizeable number of the divorces, although 
they are only one-half as likely (or less) to 
divorce as are Protestants. Mixed-Catholic mar- 
riages show a greater proportion of dissolution 
than marriages in which both parties are Catho- 
lic.” These investigators also make a strong 
plea for the inclusion of “religious preference 
or denomination” entry on marriage and divorce 
registration forms as has been done in Iowa. 
Monahan in his study of the relationship be- 
tween childlessness and family stability states, 
“The statistical evidence produced in this study 
should serve to show that the alleged associa- 
tion between divorce and childlessness has been 
a statistically spurious one and may not exist 
at all. 
ever, may more nearly represent the true con- 
dition regarding family stability.” This con- 
clusion of Monahan may help to temper the 
extremist criticism that virtually all studies using 
sample populations are ‘not representative.” 

Greater specificity in description and in analy- 
sis of relations is a characteristic of the studies 
of parents and children. For example, the 
warnings of the fallacy of over-generalization 
from inadequate data are raised in at least two 
studies of child rearing. Robert Havighurst 
and Allison Davis (V 4) found important 
disagreements, as well as agreements, between 
the findings of the studies of social class and 
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child-rearing practices conducted in Chicago 


and in Boston. William Sewell, Paul Mussen, 
and Chester Harris (V a) did not find, as 
might be expected from some contemporary 
theories, that a specific child training practice 
reflected some general attitude toward the child 
or a certain parental philosophy of child rear- 
ing. Arnold Rose (V a) as a result of his 
study of ‘parental models’? among two hun- 
dred students and their parents concluded, “Our 
findings have indicated that children select, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, some of the life 
patterns of their parents as models for their 
own behavior but ignore others. Theory is now 
needed to explain the specific characteristics of 
this differential selection.” 

In a test of a hypothesis offered by Komarov- 
sky, Sheldon Stryker (V 2) made the interest- 
ing finding that as reported by both males and 
females adjustment to parents increases with 
dependence upon parents. He also found some 
interesting sex differences with reference to ad- 
justment of married couples to adjustment and 
dependency relationships with parents and 
parents-in-law. Marvin Opler (V a) criticizes 
the apparent over-simplification of the rela- 
tionship between culture and personality de- 
velopment as presented in Ruth Benedict, Pat- 
terns of Culture. John Liccione (V a), Charles 
Warnath (V a), and Helen Koch (V a) in 
different studies describe various other signifi- 
cant relationships of parents and children. 


‘ From the study of over two hundred mothers, 


most of whom were married Protestant Negro 
multipares, Niles Newton (V a) feels that 
biological motherhood and contemporary ideas 
of cultural femininity are in conflict and must 
be reconciled. 

Most of the remaining works in the bibli- 
ogtaphy under Parent-Child are concerned with 
attempts to determine the influence of social 
class and of differences in child-rearing prac- 
tices (rigidity versus permissiveness, authori- 
tarian versus democratic procedures) upon child 
development. The ingenious study of Thelma 
Alper, Howard Blane, and Barbara Abrams 
(V 4) using finger paints leads to the conclu- 
sion that “The results are interpreted to mean 
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that soiling and smearing behavior does arouse 
more anxiety in middle than in lower class 
children.” Jack Block (V a) in a study of 
military officers found that permissive fathers 
were evaluated as self-reliant, ascendant, and 
functioning effectively and that restrictive fath- 
ers were constricted, submissive, suggestible, and 
they possessed little self-assurance. Vivian 
Briggs and Lois Schulz (V a4) found both 
authoritarian and democratic trends, but an in- 
crease in the latter, among a sample of mid- 
western rural families. Another reflection of 
the equalitarian trend with the continuance of 
traditional family ideals is seen in the research 
of Helen Finch (V a) whose child subjects 
ascribed the traditional roles of homemaking 
and child rearing to the mother and of eco- 
nomic provider to the father, but they also 
considered both parents rather than either alone 
as performing various roles. 

The appearance of the fine research mono- 
graph Eddyville’s Families: A Study of Per- 
sonal and Family Adjustment to the Rapid 
Urbanization of a Southern Town by Reuben 
Hill, Joel Moss, and Claudine Wirths (V 5) 
marks a major contribution to the study of the 
American family, As mentioned in the pre- 
vious review, research monographs on the 
family are conspicuous by their rarity. It seems 
doubly unfortunate, therefore, that the Eddy- 
ville study has only a limited circulation be- 
cause it is not for sale. 

The concept of family living as play, “. . . 
the self-conscious recognition of family living 
as a distinctive and desirous activity—quite dif- 
ferent from operating a family business, rais- 
ing a family, or visting relatives,” as set forth 
by Nelson Foote (V 4) is highly suggestive 
for future research. That the passing of the 
child-rearing period is associated with dis- 
satisfaction and periods of crises is indicated 
by the research of James Bossard and Eleanor 
Boll (IV), of Marvin Sussman (V }), and of 
Arnold Rose (V 4). Rose points out that, 
“. .. the life satisfaction of middle-class women 
as they enter middle age is a function of the 
degree to which they are able to assume an- 
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other central role [such as earning an income 
Or engaging in organizational activities} to sub- 
stitute for their necessarily declining role as 
homemaker.”” Sussman found that although 
well-adjusted parents were drawn closer to- 
gether after the leave-taking of their children, 
women more than men felt the need to be 
more active in their own home, in outside 
groups, or with their married families. Faye 
von Mering (V 5) in a study of a small sample 
of professional and non-professional women as 
mothers cautions that it may be a spurious as- 
sumption to divide women into “maternal” and 
“non-maternal” types on an intellectual-emo- 
tional dichotomy. As shown by the analysis 
of Paul Glick (V 4), couples now spend one 
third of their late married life with no un- 
married children of their own in the home. 
Increased theoretical and practical research will 
undoubtedly be focused upon this post-child- 
rearing era of the family. 

During the past year several provocative 
studies in family disorganization appeared. 
Talcott Parsons and Robert Bales (VI) chal- 
lenge the theory of total family disorganization 
which is widely held in the United States. Vari- 
ous aspects of the relationship between marital- 
parental status and mental illness are traced by 
Robert Frumkin (VI), Robert Towne and 
Joseph Afterman (VI), and Clark Vincent 
(VI). In his analysis of abortion and the so- 
cial system, Edwin Schur (VI) concludes, 
“Since current restrictions have not successfully 
reduced the number of abortions, whatever 
meaningful social function they do serve may 
be non-purposed or latent... . Perhaps some 
illusory satisfaction is felt by maintaining for- 
mal standards to which few attempt to con- 
form.” 

Several studies uncovered actual situations 
that are contrary to popular belief and that 
might be given further attention in the light 
of the foregoing statement by Schur. In a 
study of fifty-four women, Dorothy Levy (VI) 
found that none of the unwed mothers were 
stigmatized and most had subsequently mar- 
ried with the husband’s knowledge of their 
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out-of-wedlock experience. Jacob Levine (VI) 
in a limited though pioneering study of seventy- 
nine men and women found that a decided 
majority showed a diminished interest in hetero- 
sexual behavior. One third of the eighteen 
hundred collegiate subjects of Judson Landis 
(VI) reported that they had had one or more 
experiences with adult sexual deviates. The 
data indicate that these sexual experiences in the 
primary group. are more traumatic for the child 
than are these experiences with strangers. The 
report of Paul Tappan (VI) for the New Jersey 
Commission which explores the validity of the 
more common myths and erroneous assump- 
tions about sex offenders should receive wide 
circulation among educators and public officials. 

The attempt by the Englishmen W. Bal- 
damus and Noel Timms (VI) to describe prob- 
lem families in terms of Robert Merton’s 
cultural goals and established means as de- 
veloped in his elaboration of Durkheim's con- 
cept of anomie marks an attempted step towards 
greater systematization of theoretical and prac- 
tical considerations. Irrespective of the suc- 
cess or failure of their specific endeavor, greater 
attention to this kind of problem is needed in 
family research. 

The several studies of the family in other 
cultures have important comparative and theo- 
retical value. In a study of certain aspects of 
their family life in the U.S.S.R. as reported by 
one thousand refugees, Kent Geiger (VIII) 
found that poor living conditions led to the 
deterioration of family ties, whereas the re- 
pression of a member by the government 
evoked increased family solidarity. ‘In the 
first instance the fault was seen as located within 
the family itself, whereas in the repressed family 
responsibility was perceived as associated with 
forces outside the province of the family group.” 
Geiger concludes from this that the crucial vari- 
able is the degree to which the individual felt 
that the deprivational experience was the ac- 
tion of one or more family members or the 
function of an external and independent force. 
Reuben Hill. (VIII) describes courtship in 
Puerto Rico “as a system in transition which is 
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trying to straddle two incompatible goals, the 
traditional of bringing women to marriage 
chaste and innocent and the goal of freedom 
of mate selection based on experience and 
knowledge of the opposite sex.” 

The extensive birth control measures which 
have been instituted in Puerto Rico and in 
Japan continue to be the focal points of some 
provocative studies. Reuben Hill, Kurt Back, 
and Mayone Stycos (VIII) point out that, ‘The 
major problem in Puerto Rico is not getting 
people started to practice birth control, but pro- 
viding supports for keeping them regularly at 
it.” Yoshio Koya, Minoru Muramatsu, Sakito 
Agata, and Naruo Suzuki (VIII) in a study 
of the effects of the Japanese Eugenic Protec- 
tion Law found that nearly all therapeutic 
sterilizations were performed with the consent 
of the person and the spouse and that nine in 
ten of the women said they would recommend 
it to others in similar circumstances. Thomas 
Burch (VIII) discusses some of the far-reaching 
consequences of induced abortions performed 
under the eugenic laws including the startling 
rise in the number of abortions from a quar- 
ter of a million in 1949 to over one million in 
1953. 

One of the more encouraging aspects of the 
year under review was the appearance of some 
exceedingly worthwhile historical studies of the 


family which ranged in length from the brief 


‘accounts by Margaret Maxwell (VIII) of Protes- 


tant marriages in Eighteenth Century France and 
by Sister Theophane (VIII) of the family in the 
Old Testament to the excellent study of Kimball 
Young (VIII) of polygyny among the Latter- 
Day Saints in Utah in the last century. There 
is certainly a great need for more descriptive 
and critical bibliographies such as the one by 
O. R. McGregor (VIII) of the position of 
women in Victorian England. In his admirable 
historical study of family planning among the 
Victorian middle class, J. A. Banks (VIII) 
ingeniously develops from an analysis of family 
budgets, income-tax returns, employment in 
white-collar employment, increases in the num- 


ber of boarding schools, and decreases in the 
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employment of menservants, and other data the 
thesis that the adoption of family-limitation 
practices by the British middle class was moti- 
vated by a desire to safeguard the rise in the 
standard of living. 

It would seem that although research into 
the American family is expanding in breadth 
and depth, there is no justification for an atti- 
tude of self-complacency. We need to be criti- 
cal of our efforts; but we must not, of course, 
belittle them. The pitfall of oversimplification 
is raised by John Thomas (I): “Intelligent stu- 
dents of the contemporary American family are 
growing increasingly wary of the generalizations 
about the American family advanced in many 
textbooks and articles. There is an increasing 
awareness that the American family treated in 
these works is really little more than an ap- 
proximation of a Weberian ‘ideal type’ con- 
structed from the material supplied by far from 
random samples of the educated, middle-class, 
non-Catholic, urban family.” Another, and 
probably more insidious, danger against which 
we should be constantly on guard is that the 
high social and moral valuation placed upon 
the family and our sincere efforts to bolster 
and strengthen it may blind us in our attempts 
to understand it. 
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University graduates. Soc. Forces, 34: 77-82, October, 
1955. 
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Potter, Robert G., Jr. and John F. Kantner: Social and 
psychological factors affecting fertility. XXVIII. the 
influence of siblings and friends on fertility. Mil. Mem. 
Fd, Quart., 33: 246-267, July, 1955. 

Pratt, Lois and R. K. Whelpton: Social and psychological 
factors affecting fertility. XXIX. interest in and liking 
for children in relation to fertility planning and size of 
planned family. Mil. Mem. Fd. Quart., 33: 430-463, 
October, 1955. 

Riemer, Ruth and P. K. Whelpton: Social and psychological 
factors affecting fertility. XXVII. attitudes toward re- 
striction of personal freedom in relation to fertility plan- 
ning and fertility. Mil. Mem. Fd. Quart., 33: 63-111, 
January, 1955. 

Taback, Matthew: Family studies in the eastern health dis- 
trict: VI. family structure and its changing pattern. 
Part II. matched cohort studies, evaluation of the study 
methods in family sociology, summary, and conclusions. 
Mil, Mem. Fd. Quart., 33: 5-49, January, 1955. 

Westoff, Charles F. and Edgar F. Borgatta: Social and 
psychological factors affecting fertility XXVI. the predic- 
tion of planned fertility. Mil. Mem. Fd. Quart., 33: 50- 
62, January, 1955. 


VI. DiIsORGANIZATION 


Baldamus, W., and Noel Timms: The problem family: a 
sociological approach. Brit. J. Sociol., 6: 318-327, De- 
cember, 1955. 

Frumkin, Robert M.: Marital status and mental illness. 
Social. Soc. Res., 39: 237-239, March-April, 1955. 

Henry, George W.: All the Sexes—A Study of Masculinity 
and Femininity (Sexual Psychopathology}. New York: 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1955. 

Landis, Judson T.: The nondelinquent child and the sexual 
deviate. Research Studies of the State College of Washing- 
ton, 23: 92-101, June, 1955. 

Levine, Jacob: The sexual adjustment of alcoholics: a clinical 
study of a selected sample. Quart. J. Stud. Alcobol, 16: 
675-680, December, 1955. 

Levy, Dorothy: A follow-up study of unmarried mothers. 
Soc. Casework, 36: 27-33, January, 1955. 

Levy, Marion J.: Some questions about Parsons’ treatment 
of the incest problem. Brit. J. Sociol., 6: 277-285, Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: Children in broken 
families. Statistical Bull., 36: 3-5, February, 1955. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: Widows increasing 
in number. Statistical Bull., 36: 6-8, January, 1955. 

Schur, Edwin M.: Abortion and the social system. Soc. 
Prob., 3: 94-99, October, 1955. 

Tappan, Paul W.: Some myths about the sex offender. 
Fed. Probation, 19: 7-12, June, 1955. 

Towne, Robert D. and Joseph Afterman: Psychosis in males 
related to parenthood. Bull. of the Menninger Clinic, 
‘19: 19-26, January, 1955. 

Vincent, Clark E.: The loss of parents and 
illness. Sociol. Soc. Res., 39: 404-408, July-August, aie. 


VII. COUNSELING 
Chance, Erika: Measuring the potential interplay of forces 
within the family during treatment. Child Development, 
26: 241-265, December, 1955. 
Kerckhoff, Richard K.: Interest group reactions to the pro- 
fession of marriage sounseling. Sociol Soc. Res., 39: 
179-183, January-February, 1955. 
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VIII. THe Famity tn History 
AND IN OTHER CULTURES 


Allardt, Erik: The influence of different systems of social 
norms on divorce rates in Finland. Marr. Fam. Living, 
17: 325-331, November, 1955. 

Banks, J. A.: Prosperity and Parenthood: A Study of Family 
Planning among the Victorian Middle Classes [in Eng- 
land}. New York: Grove Press, 1954. 

Bardis, Panos D.: The changing family in modern Greece. 
Sociol Soc. Res., 40: 19-23, September-October, 1955. 

Burch, Thomas K.: Induced abortion in Japan under eugenic 
protection law of 1948. Emgemics Quart., 2: 140-151, Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

Cohen, Yehudi A.: Character formation and social structure 
in a Jamaican community. Psychiatry, 18: 275-296, Au- 
gust, 1955. 

Devereux, George: A Study of Abortion in Primitive Societies. 
New York: The Julian Press, Inc., 1955. 

Doroghi, Ervin: Grounds for Divorce in Europeon Countries. 
New York: Research Division of the New School, 1955. 

Engstrom, G. and Sister Providencia: City and reservation 
Indians. Soc. Ord., 5: 59-66, February, 1955. 

Geiger, Kent: Deprivation and solidarity in the Soviet urban 
family. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 20: 57-68, February, 1955. 
Groenman, Sjoerd: Women’s opinion about size of family in 
the Netherlands: attempts to measure desired size of family. 

Engenics Quart., 2: 224-228, December, 1955. 

Guilly, R. J., S.J.: Family allowances in British Guiana. 
Soc. Ord., 5: 253-254, June, 1955. 

Hill, Reuben: Courtship in Puerto Rico: an institution in 
transition. Marr. Fam. Living, 17: 26-35, February, 1955. 

Hill, Reuben: Impediments to freedom of mate selection in 
Puerto Rico. J. Home Econ., 47: 189-197, March, 1955. 

Hill, Reuben, Kurt W. Back, and J. Mayone Stycos: Family 
structure and fertility in Puerto Rico. Soc. Prob., 3: 73- 
93, October, 1955. 

Koya, Yoshio, Minoru Muramatsu, Sakito Agata, and Naruo 
Suzuki: A survey of health and demographic aspects of 
reported female sterilizations in four health centers of 
Shizuoka Prefecture, Japan. Mil. Mem. Fd. Quart., 33: 
368-392, October, 1955. 

Maxwell, Margaret: Protestant marriage in eighteenth cen- 
tury France. Soc. Sci., 30: 89-93, April, 1955. 

McGregor, O. R.: The social position of women in England, 
1850-1914: a bibliography. Brit. J. Sociol., 6: 48-60, 
March, 1955. 

Mogey, J. M.: Changes in family life experienced by Eng- 
lish workers moving from slums to housing estates. Marr. 
Fam. Living, 17: 123-128, May, 1955. 

O'Kelly, Elizabeth: Some observations on relationships be- 
tween delinquent girls and their parents (Great Britain). 
Brit. J. Med. Psy., 28: $9-66, March, 1955. 

Spiro, Melford E.: Education in a communal village in 
Israel. Amer. J. Orthopsychiatry, 25: 283-292, April, 
1955. 

Theopane, Sister M. Family customs in the Old Testament. 
Amer. Cath. Sociol. Rev., 16: 198-210, October, 1955. 

Weingarten, Murray: Life in a Kibbutz [in Israel]. New 
York: The Reconstruction Press, 1955. 

Whiting, John and Irwin L. Child: Child Training and 
Personality: A Cross-Cultural Study. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press., 1953. 

Young, Kimball: Isn’s One Wife Enough, [Polygyny among 
the Mormons}. New York: Henry Hult and Co., 1954. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


The time is here to sign up for summer work- 
shops, courses, and conferences.... A summer 
workshop on the theme, ‘Family-Life Educa- 
tion and Its Evaluation” for teachers of func- 
tional family courses, social workers, and mar- 
riage counselors will be sponsored by the 
Family Study Center of the University of Chi- 
cago, July 9-27, 1956, under the leadership of 
Mr. Nelson N. Foote assisted by Mr. Eugene 
Litwak. Participants will have available for 
study the final version of a manual on the ‘‘De- 
velopment and Assessment of Interpersonal 
Competence” based on a three-year empirical 
study recently completed at the Center. The 
workshop will also furnish practice in evaluat- 
ing the effects of these new methods for creating 
greater competence in family living. For fur- 
ther information write to Mrs. Winifred L. 
O'Donnell, Secretary, Family Study Center, The 
University of Chicago, 5757 Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

On the West Coast the Central Washington 
College of Education, Eliensburg, Washington, 
has scheduled two workshops in the area of 
family life education for the 1956 summer 
session. Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall will direct 
a two-week workshop on “Family Life Educa- 
tion” on July 23 through August 3. This is 
open to teachers, administrators, and youth 
workers. Various aspects of family life edu- 
cation programs in elementary and secondary 
schools will be considered. Another workshop 
dealing with “Personal and Family Financial 
Security Education” is scheduled for June 19 
through July 18. This will attempt to give 
teachers the necessary information to function 
successfully in the various financial aspects of 
personal and family living and to prepare them 
for teaching these in public schools. It will 
cover such topics as budgeting, savings, invest- 
ments, purchasing, credit, insurance, wills, es- 
tates, etc. Specialists from various academic 
departments, agencies, and institutions will be 
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workshop consultants. Write to J. Wesley 
Crum, Dean of Instruction for further details. 

Dr. Kirkendall will also participate in the 
University of Oregon Workshop on Counseling 
Adolescents on Pre-marriage, and Family, June 
18-29, 1956. With the help of Mr. Sundberg 
he is organizing the course for persons counsel- 
ing adolescents in situations centering about 
dating, mate selection, sexual adjustment, and 
parent-adolescent adjustments. Counselors, 
deans, teachers, ministers, and others with 
counseling responsibilities can contact Dr. 
Kirkendall at Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. : 

At the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, a Family Life Workshop will be offered 
June 19 through 29, 1956 on the theme: Family 
Life Education and Splintered Families (those 
affected by prolonged illness, desertion, divorce, 
or death). A series of keynote speakers will be 
followed by small discussion groups. 

In Lafayette, Indiana, the intensive course, 
“New Facts About Modern Families,” will be 
offered at Purdue University from July 9-July 
21, 1956. The emphasis this year will be upon 
“The School Child and The Adolescent,” and 
work groups will be arranged for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, community workers, ministers and 
church workers, and extension workers. The 
course will be taught by staff members from 
Sociology, Family Life, Education, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, and Psychology, plus two 
resource persons from outside the university. 
Undergraduate or graduate credit for one or two 
hours may be obtained. For further informa- 
tion, write to Gerald R. Leslie, Department of 
Sociology. 

New York Staters and those eastern bound 
will be interested in a workshop in family rela- 
tions on how the contemporary American family 
affects the behavior of school-aged boys and 
gitls to be given July 2-20, 1956, by Syracuse 
University. Staff members will include Dr. 
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William F. Knoff, assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, State University of New 
York Up-State Medical Center; Dr. William P. 
Mangin, formerly affiliated with the Human 
Culture and Behavior Division, Yale Univer- 
sity, currently instructor in sociology and anthro- 
pology, Syracuse University; and Dr. Elizabeth 
Moore Manwell, assistant professor in Family 
Relations and Child Development, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse University. Slated 
for study through formal staff talks, informal 
discussions, and panel sessions ate such ques- 
tions as: What goals and techniques in parent 
education are recommended today? How can 
the adult and child meet wisely anxiety and 
hostility in school relationships? Which forces 
in our society work for and which against the 
stability of family life? Teachers, parents, 
school administrators, religious leaders, and so- 
cial workers are invited to write to Dr. William 
Mangin, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y., 
for further information. 

The 31st Vassar Summer Institute for Family 
and Community Living, July 3 to 31, 1956 at 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Seminars and Work- 
shops in Child Development, Marriage, and 
Family Relationships; Growth and Development 
in the Second Half of Life; The Family in 
Medical Practice; Children and Books; Religi- 
ous Education; Household Management and 
Budgets ; and other topics. 

The Merrill-Palmer School is offering a work- 
shop from July 2 through July 13, 1956, for 
high school teachers working in family life 
education, family relations, effective living, 
personal adjustment, and other family-oriented 
classes. The purpose of the workshop is to 
provide the practicing high school teacher with 
an intensive experience in the current thinking 
in these fields. Subjects to be covered include: 
the contemporary family, the goals of family 
life education, values in the classroom, teach- 
ing methods and techniques, a review of new 
textbooks, teaching aids and materials, the use 
of current research, and the use of counseling 
as an adjunct to family, life education. Op- 
portunities for field trips and small discussion 
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groups around specific problem areas will be 
available. The size of the workshop will be 
limited, and priority will be given so as to 
provide a group from as many sections of the 
United States as possible. The workshop will 


provide two semester credit hours. Inquiries 
and registrations should be directed to the Work- 
shop Coordinators, Richard K. Kerckhoff, 
Ph.D., or John W. Hudson, M.A., or to the 
Registrar, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, 71 E. Ferry 
Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Training of practical and effective group 
leaders will be the objective of the Tenth An- 
nual Summer National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, to be held at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. The two 3-week 
summer laboratory sessions at Gould Academy 
are devoted to the more effective development 
of human relations knowledge, insights, and 
research on the part of various professional and 
volunteer leaders. The dates of these two 
sessions are June 17-July 6 and July 22-August 
10. This year, 250 persons will be chosen to 
attend—with 125 persons admitted to each of 
the sessions. The National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development is sponsored by the 
National Training Laboratories of the Division 
of Adult Education Service of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. For 
its faculty it draws persons from both educa- 
tional and applied fields. The program is 
under the coordination of Dr. Leland P. Brad- 
ford, the director of the National Training 
Laboratories, who indicated that “special em- 
phasis will be placed on ways of improving 
both intra-group and intergroup relations.” 
Write for application to National Training Lab- 
oratories, 1201-16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Dr. Ralph G, Eckert will conduct two work- 
shops at the University of Maine (Orono, Me.). 
One directed to secondary teachers on ‘Teach- 
ing Family Relations in High School,” July 23 
to August 10. The other: “Working with 
Parents and Elementary Children to Improve 
Family Life,” July 2 to July 20. 

A New Graduate Program In Human De- 
velopment and Family Life and A Mental 
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Health Campaign. ... Merrill-Palmer School 
announces a new graduate and postgraduate 
program of intensive research training in hu- 
man development and family life. A one-year 
program designed to supplement graduate train- 
ing in psychology, sociology, education, and 
home economics will offer students supervised 
research experience in an ongoing project or 
in one initiated by the student. The direct re- 
search activity, comprising over one half of the 
student’s time, will be combined with course 
work including an advanced seminar on the 
role of theory and method in research in hu- 
man development and family life and elective 
courses. The program is directed by Irving 
Sigel with Lee Stott, Marian Breckenridge, 
Anton Brenner, Melvin Baer, Albert Dreyer, 
Martin Hoffman, Clark E. Moustakas, Nancy 
Morse, Donald Pomeroy, David Smillie, and 
Irving Torgoff as participating staff members. 
Fellowships are available with stipends from 
$1000 to $2500. Applications will be acted 
on beginning March 1. For further details 
write to: Dr. Irving Sigel, Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 E. Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 
For information on fellowships write to the 
Registrar at the sarne address. 

The Nationwide campaign of the National 
Association for Mental Health for membership 
and funds will be launched during Mental 
Health Week, April 29-May 5. Mental illness 
can be conquered. But it will take the same 
kind of widespread and intense public action 
which is today helping to conquer polio and 
other serious diseases. The outlook is hopeful: 
most of the present and potential victims of 
mental illness could be saved if there were ade- 
quate facilities and staff for research, treatment 
and prevention. Support of the Mental Health 
Campaign will help provide these and thus 
insure the conquest of mental illness. Con- 
tributions will help to support research projects, 
train personnel, establish information centers 
and community clinics, and educate the public 
on the prevention of mental illness. They will 
also support the campaign for better mental 
hospitals. All but a small percentage of the 
funds raised remains in the states and com- 
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munities for their programs. 

Recent meetings and conference actions... . 
In a further effort to accelerate help to some 
10,000,000 Americans who are suffering from 
brain damage of various kinds, the National 
Health Council announces that it has established 
a special committee on Neurological Disability 
as one of its major projects for the new year. 
The action was taken at a meeting of the 
Council’s Board of Directors on December 16, 
1955, after hearing a report concerning the 
findings and recommendations of the first “Na- 
tional Conference on Neurological Disability as 
a National Problem,’’ held earlier in December 
under the Council's sponsorship at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York. The committee 
will be responsible for developing plans for 
further action in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the conference, as well as plan- 
ning the production and distribution of pub- 
lications from that meeting. The committee, 
headed by Dr. Glidden L. Brooks, Medical 
Director of United Cerebral Palsy, includes Dr. 
Maurice Fouracre, Head of the Department of 
Special Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. John Gorrell, Director of Medi- 
cal Services, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis; Dr. Arthur J. Lesser, Director, Di- 
vision of Health Service, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Director, 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults; Mr. Leonard W. Mayo, Director, As- 
sociation for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
and Philip E. Ryan, Executive Director of the 
National Health Council. 

“Action Today, Tomorrow on Chronic IIl- 
ness” was the theme of the 1956 National 
Health Forum held March 21 and 22 in New 
York City. Long-term illness is rapidly be- 
coming America’s No. 1 health problem. Esti- 
mates compiled by the Commission on Chronic 
Illness indicate that 28 million persons in the 
United States, one in six of our people, suffer 
from some known physical or mental impair- 
ment. Of this number, an estimated 5.3 mil- 
lion have been disabled three months or longer, 
a figure that is expected to increase to 6.4 mil- 
lion by 1960, and to 7.4 million by 1970. 
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Provisional figures from a survey now being 
made by the California State Department of 
Health show that, on the average each day, 65 
of every 1,000 Californians are disabled by 
illness or injury, three fourths of them by 
chronic conditions. Among the many distin- 
guished participants and speakers was Lowell T. 
Coggeshall, M.D., recently appointed ‘Assistant 
for Health and Medical Affairs to Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Personalities in the News. .. . Reuben Hill 
directed the 19th Annual Groves Conference on 
Marriage and the Family which this year elabo- 
rated the theme Changing Family Roles, March 
12-14 at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. ... Dr. Bertrand Y. Glassberg, NCFR 
member, has become acting director of the Di- 
vision of Health and Hygiene of the Board of 
Education, St. Louis, Missouri. . . . Eugene 
Link of the State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Council... . Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Martin joined the faculty of Purdue 
University on February 1, 1956, as professor 
in the Department of Family Life, School of 
Home Economics. He will be conducting re- 
search concerning child development and teach- 





Gerald R. 


Leslie has been elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council on Family Re- 


ing at the graduate level... . 


lations... . Dr. Harold T. Christensen will 
be Visiting Professor of Family Life in the De- 
partment of Home Economics at the University 
of California, Berkeley, during the summer 
session, 1956. He will teach courses in mar- 
riage and family relationships and family life 
education. ... The pioneer education program 
of the Toledo Council of Churches was written 
up in the International Journal of Religious 
Education for January, 1955. For seven years, 
a high school senior program has been con- 
ducted under Mr. Ralph Bridgeman of the 
Lucas County Court and Mrs. Ivan Rustad of 
the Board of Education. An additional Mar- 
riage Success Clinic for Engaged Couples is 
now in its third year. The author of this arti- 
cle, Dr. C. U. Wolf, Pastor of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church and Chairman of Pastoral Serv- 
ices of the Council of Churches, is in charge 
of the over-all program of the Council of 
Churches. .. . Mr. Hugo A. Bourdeau has 
taken a new post as executive director of the 
Marriage Counseling Service, Inc., of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 











A Workshop in Family Life Education at Boston University, 
August 20-24, 1956 


immediately following the annual meeting of the National Council on Family Relations at Bos- 
ton University August 16-18. Three groups: I. Preparation for Marriage. Leader: Dr. Douglass 
Brown. II. Adjustments in Marriage. Leader: Dr. John T. Greene. III. Parent-Child Relations. 
Leader: Dr. Donald Maynard. Special resource lecturers include Dr. Lester Dearborn, Dr. Rus- 
sell Smart, and Dr. Ralph Eckert. Housing provided for individuals and married couples at 
Boston University’s Shelton Hall. One semester hour of graduate credit. Fee: $20.00, credit or 


non-credit. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND MEETING—AUGUST 16-18, 1956 
Boston University 


Theme: MENTAL HEALTH, MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


The program for the Annual Meeting of the 
NCEFR will focus on “Mental Health, Marriage and 
the Family” since the family is being both praised as 
the most important source of mental health and 
blamed as the most important source of mental illness. 


The four general sessions and the ten section meet- 
ings will develop this theme in relation to their 
special interests. Some of the highlights of the pro- 
gram are: 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Thursday Morning: “President's Keynote’ Judson 
Landis, President, NCFR. 

“What We Know About the Family and Its Men- 
tal Health Functioning,” Earl Koos, Ph.D. 
Florida State University. 

Friday Morning: ‘Ways in Which the Mental Health 
of the Family May Be Improved” 
Friday Evening: “Effective Education for Mental 


Health in Home and Community” 
Saturday Morning: “The Family As The Unit of 
Treatment” 

These general sessions are designed to present (1) 
an appraisal of the present situation, (2) a challenge 
toward a more ideal goal, (3) suggestions on edu- 
cation for prevention, and (4) a discussion of the 
therapeutic resources within the family. 


THE SECTION MEETINGS 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING IN THE COLLEGES 


Chairman: ROBERT O. BLOOD, Jr., 
University of Michigan 
SESSION 1. 


“Teaching Ethical Values Through the Marriage 
Course” 
Pro: Henry A. Bowman, University of Texas. 
Con: Richard Kerckhoff, Merrill-Palmer School 


SESSION 2 


“The Use of Role Playing in the Marriage Course” 
Prof. and Mrs. Oscar Eggers, Ohio University. 
Prof. and Mrs. Owen Morgan, Oklahoma A & M 

College. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING IN THE SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Date L. WomBig, Stephens College 


SESSION 1 
“School Administrators Examine Family Life Edu- 
Cation” 
Paul Gossard, Superintendent, Quincy, Mass. 
Douglas Brown, Boston University 
Mason Mathews, Board of Education, Detroit 
Miss Helen Vaznaian, Junior High Principal, 
Newton, Massachusetts 
“Counseling the Adolescent—Possible Approaches” 
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George H. Finck, Juvenile Court, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 

Mrs. Marjorie Cosgrove, Highland Park Schools, 
Michigan 


SESSION 2 


“Teachers Examine Family Life Education—New 
Techniques” 
Dr. Henrietta Fleck, New York University 
Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Baltimore Schools, 
Maryland 
Donald E. Gray, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, 
* Michigan 
RELIGION AND THE FAMILY 


Chairman: THE REv. WESLEY A. KEMP, First Metho- 
dist Church, Rockaway, New Hampshire 


SESSION 1 


“The Relationship of Religious Influences to Family 
Stability and Its Effect Upon the Mental Health 
of the Individual.” 

Chaplain Keith Keidel, Grestone Park Mental 
Hospital 
Sister Loretta Maria, College of St. Elizabeth 


SESSION 2 


“The Use of Religious Resources in Counseling the 
Emotionally and Mentally Disturbed” 
A tri-faith panel to be announced. 
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FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN THE 
COMMUNITY 

Chairman: Miss FAY MOELLER, University of 
Connecticut 
SESSION 1 

“How Wide is a Community-wide Program” 
David B. Treat, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, Michi- 

gan 

SESSION 2 


“How Organizations Cooperate for Mental Health 
in the Family” 


PARENT EDUCATION 
Chairman: Davip RAucu, Great Neck Public 
Schools, New York 


SESSIONS: Transcriptions of live parent discussions 
prepared by Child Study Association of America. 


Discussants to be announced later. 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: HENRY BRANDT, Clara Elizabeth Fund, 
Flint, Michigan 
SESSION 1 

“Strengthening the Cooperative Nursery” 


Miss Dorothy Russell, Flint Public Schools and 
Mott Foundation, Michigan 


SESSION 2 


“The Group Process—Child Level” 
“The Group Process—Adult Level” 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


Chairman: BRUCE THOMASON, University of Florida 
SESSION 1 
“Mental Health Approaches to Marriage Counseling” 
Mrs. Emily H. Mudd, Marriage Council of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
Discussant, Aaron Rutledge, Merrill-Palmer, School, 
Detroit, Michigan 
SESSION 2 
“Threats to Mental Health: Communication Prob- 
lems in Marriage Counseling.” 
Robert A. Harper, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: W. W. Ehrmann, University of Florida 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RESEARCH 
Chairman: THEODORE B. JOHANNIS, 
University of Oregon 
“Experiments in Research Methodology” 
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“The Use of Observational Methods in Family Re- 
search” 
Robert O. Blood, Jr., University of Michigan 
“The Method of Record Linkage Applied to Family 
Data” 
Harold T. Christensen, Purdue University 


INTERNATIONAL LIAISON 


Chairman: Davip Mace, Drew University 
Speakers from other lands to be announced. 

The final program will be printed in the summer 
issue of Marriage and Family Living. Program Chair- 
man, David B. Treat (302 W. Second Avenue, Flint, 
Michigan) has several outstanding speakers whose 
confirmations have not been received at this early press 
deadline. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council has always 
been a place for meeting the people whose books you 
have read, whose research has sharpened your in- 
sights, whose programs you have heard about, and 
whose reputation as a counselor has aroused your 
interest. 

While the many offerings of the program make a 
full schedule, there is always time for the informal 
visiting which is the spice of any convention menu. 

A hearty welcome is extended to all those interested 
in the family from a professional point of view such 
as teachers, counselors, lawyers, clergymen, physicians, 
social workers, health educators, researchers, housing 
and urban planners, adult education leaders and stu- 
dents in all of these fields. 


BosTON OFFERS MANY OPPORTUNITIES 


Boston, the heart of New England (if not of the 
universe!) is the hub of a magnificent vacation land 
for the whole family. History becomes alive en route 
to and from the conference. Natural beauty sur- 
rounds many resorts for your relaxation. 

Prof. John Greene, of Boston University, is chair- 
man of the Local Arrangements Committee. All 
sessions will be held in University buildings and the 
delegates will be housed in two of the University’s 
hotel-dormitories. Women and couples will be in 
Shelton Hall and men will be housed in Miles 
Standish. Rates will be $2.50 per person. 

Advance registration will save both time and con- 
fusion. Send yours directly to Prof. John T. Greene, 
Marriage Counseling Office, 236 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Registration fee: $5.00 for members 
$6.00 for member and spouse 
$6.00 for non-members 
$5.00 for students 
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Book Reviews 


EARL L. KOOS, Department Editor 
The Florida State University 


Family, Socialization and Interaction Process. 
Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales in col- 
laboration with James Olds, Morris Zelditch, 
Jr., and Philip E. Slater. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955. xvii, 422 pp. $6.00. 
This is nat a book on the family in the con- 

ventional pattern but a collection of papers 
brought together which deal with the social 
structure of the American family: its relations 
to personality and to the social structure, the 
socialization of the child, personality organiza- 
tion, role differentiation, etc. 

The authors believe that in its empirical as- 
pect the volume is a study in the sociology of 
the American family. 

Parsons does not take a dim view of the fu- 
ture of the family in this country. (Indeed the 
publisher’s blurb emphasizes the optimistic 
note.) ‘We think the trend of the evidence 
points to the beginning of the relative stabiliza- 
tion of a mew type of family structure in a new 
relation to a general social structure, one in 
which the family is more specialized than be- 
fore, but not in any general sense less im- 
portant, because the society is dependent more 
exclusively on it for the performance of certain 
of its vital functions.” 


The two basic and “irreducible” functions of* 


the family are “the primary socialization of the 
child” and the “‘stabilization of the adult per- 
sonalities of the population of the society.” 

These and related themes are discussed with 
considerable detail in several chapters. Great 
stress is placed upon the concept of the inter- 
nalization of social objects. While this point of 
view is not new, Parsons maintains that it is 
“new to think in terms of the internalization 
of a system of objects and identify that with 
integrated participation in a specifically and 
technically delineated system of social inter- 
action, and further, of course, to arrange these 
social systems in a continuously articulated 
series,” 
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For the stranger to Parsonian theories and 
manner of presentation this book will prove to 
be unusually slow going and exceedingly eso- 
teric. For those interested in a method of in- 
tegrating Freudian psychoanalysis and socio- 
logical theory in their application to the family 
and child development, several chapters are 
thought provoking and rewarding. If one be 
seeking a startling revelation, he will not find 
it. 

In the chapter by Zelditch, ethnographic 
reports on 56 cultures were used to test hy- 
potheses about role differentiation and uniformi- 
ties in the nuclear family, Certain uniformities 
were found. Bales and Slater furnish the re- 
sults of some of their studies at Harvard on 
leadership and role differentiation in small 
groups. 
structure, 

In a review of this length it is difficult to 
appraise the contributions of the book, its 
place in the literature of the family. The Par- 
sons material is largely subjective and theoreti- 
cal; the other contributors are decidedly more 
empirical. While the volume is not a land- 
mark, nevertheless, it does serve a useful pur- 
pose in presenting a point of view in the de- 
velopment of certain patterns of thinking about 
the American family. 


Analogies are made to the family 


Ray H. ABRAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico: A Study 
of the Lower Income Group. J. Mayone 
Stycos, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. xv, 332 pp. $6.00. 

One of the immediate consequences of in- 
dustrialization in undeveloped countries is a 
sharp increase in the rate of growth of their 
populations. Mortality rates decline sharply, 
while fertility rates remain virtually constant 
for a considerable time. Puerto Rico is an ex- 
ample, its mortality rate having declined from 
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ca, 25 to less than 10 in the last half cen- 
tury, while its fertility rate declined only from 
40 to ca. 36 during that time. 

Unlike most undeveloped countries, however, 
the reaction of Puerto Rico to industralization 
has been carefully studied. Since its creation 
in 1945, the Social Science Research Center of 
the University of Puerto Rico has initiated nu- 
merous projects, many of which have been com- 
pleted and published. This book is the most 
recent major product of the Research Center's 
projects. 

The study presents the thesis that control over 
conception is not necessarily achieved when a 
small family ideal, a knowledge of birth control 
methods and devices, and a willingness to use 
them are characteristic of a people. There may 
be other elements in the social system which out- 
weigh those mentioned, The lower class Puerto 
Ricans who are reported on in this study felt 
that three or four children were an ideal num- 
ber, but most of them had had more than that. 
This was not due to lack of knowledge about 
contraception. The majority knew about con- 
traceptives, had used them, or were using them 
at the time the study was made. However, the 
small family ideal was not strong enough to 
cause them to use birth control methods care- 
fully and consistently. Also, the small family 
ideal apparently was not adopted until the 
“ideal” number had already been passed. 

Within the family structure of lower class 
Puerto Rico there are elements which tend to 
yield high fertility—e.g., the “virility complex” 
(Machismo) among males; the belief that only 
male offspring demonstrate the virility of the 
husband; the “virginity complex” among fe- 
males, leading to a naive approach to sex and 
marriage; the suspicion by husbands that the 
wife's failure to conceive indicates infidelity on 
her part ; the dominance of the husband over the 
wife; the low level of communication between 
spouses; the excessive modesty of the women 
who are ashamed to be seen at the Public Health 
Clinics and to be examined by male physicians; 
et cetera. 

In short, the study presents a kind of balance 
sheet of the elements in the social system work- 
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ing for and against birth control. The forces 
against it outweigh those favorable to it. 

Those who are interested in the demographic 
problems of underdeveloped countries cannot 
afford to ignore this book. It shows clearly 
that making birth control information and de- 
vices freely available, even when they are favor- 
ably received, is no panacea for rapid population 
expansion. 

Students of the family in various cultures will 
welcome this book to the growing literature in 
that field. Although it is an “exploratory” 
rather than a large-scale study, it is carefully 
done and deserves wide distribution. 

W. G. STEGLICH 
Colorado A & M College 


Emotional Problems of Early Childhood. Gerald 
Caplan, M.D., ed. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc. 1955. 544 pp. $7.50. 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Volume 
X. Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, et al., eds. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1955. 394 pp. $7.50. 

Here are two very valuable collections of 
original theory and research papers in child 
psychiatry. The worth of the Eissler-edited 
annuals has long been unquestioned, and the 
present volume maintains the high standards of 
the preceding eight (III/IV was a single 
voluthe). The Caplan-edited book (based upon 
papers presented to the International Institute 
of Child Psychiatry in Toronto in 1954) should 
also soon earn a solid reputation for its treat- 
ment of emotional problems of children under 
six years of age. 

Any disclamation of the justice of this review 
for these two anthologies is apt to appear as an 
insipid understatement. For us to list the table 
of contents of the two books (simply titles and 
authors) would fully consume our alloted space. 

The Caplan book has three sections (preven- 
tive aspects of child psychiatry, the relation of 
physical and emotional factors and problems of 
hospitalization, and problems of psychosis in 
early childhood), each of which is subdivided 
into clinical cases and discussions (12 in all), 
research reports (9), and a summarizing com- 
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mentary. It is noteworthy that Caplan is an 
editor who really edits: meeting references have 
been almost entirely removed; discussions and 
Commission reports have been fully rewritten; 
and the bumps of overlapping and style differ- 
ences have been pretty thoroughly ironed out. 

Eissler e¢ al. make no effort at real unity. 
They present us with a handy package which 
contains nineteen individual papers. There 
are no preface, no index, and no transitional 
commentaries. The only semi-collectivist in- 
fluence in the book is the gathering of the 
papers under three section headings (problems 
of ego development, genetic problems, and prob- 
lems of psychosexual development). Since each 
paper speaks well for itself, however, this 
should be taken as a description of, not a com- 
plaint about, the book. 

The section of the Caplan book which will 
probably interest the greatest number of readers 
of this journal is the one on preventive aspects 
of child psychiatry. As the editor says in his 
commentary (p. 155): “Workers in different 
countries are moving toward a realization of the 
value of focusing on the whole family as the 
relevant field of forces in regard to the emtional 
health of the child. There has in the past been 
much lip service paid to this concept, but the 
time has come to face up to the practical issues 
raised by it. An immediate difficulty is that we 
have no satisfactory conceptual framework 
against which to define the field of interpersonal 


forces in a family.” Two research reports in‘ 


the section make some effort to face this diffi- 
culty: Fred H. Stone’s (chapter 5) in terms of 
the mother-child relationship and Erika Chance’s 
(chapter 6) by analyzing a family situation 
partly from psychology and partly from socio- 
logical role theory. As is inevitable in this 
stage of behavioral science history, however, the 
reader will find these (and the other) research 
reports more accretive for the doubtful than the 
decisive edges of his knowledge. 

To pick favorites in the Eissler book may 
merely reveal some of the reviewer's biases. Be 
that as it may, I found the following articles 
most directly helpful to me in my work with 
children of elementary and junior high school 
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ages: Paul Kramer—"On Discovering One's 
Identity: A Case Report’’ (revealing of the 
kinds of childhood influences which thwart and 
prevert ego development) ; Edward Liss—‘‘Mo- 
tivations in Learning” (for a clarification of 
some of the roles of the physician, the teacher, 
and the psychotherapist in the life of a disturbed 
child—although Liss, like many of his fellow 
analysts, would profit from the perusal of the 
writtings of the post-Dewey learning theory 
psychologists) ; Selma Fraiberg—'‘Some Con- 
siderations in the Introduction to Therapy in 
Puberty” (for analytical insight into some of the 
special facets of the puberty period); and 
Lawrence S. Kubie and Hyman A. Israel—“‘Say 
You're Sorry” (for a demonstration of the re- 
sponsiveness of children to both short-term and 
long-term therapeutic techniques). 
: FRANCES R. HARPER 

Arlington (Va.) Schools 


Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis. William 
Graham Cole. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1955. 329 pp. + xiv. $4.00. 

Marriage and Society. E, O. James. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library. New York: 
John de Graff, Inc., 1952. 215 pp. 


Sex und Morality. Abram Kardiner. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1954. 266 pp. 
$3.00. 

These three volumes, the first two by pro- 
fessors of religion and the third by a well- 
known psychoanalyst and clinical professor of 
psychiatry, cover basically the same ground in 
that they attempt to explore the origins and 
the whys of man’s sexual behavior, and to arrive 
at conclusions as to what, on the basis of his 
biological and social-spiritual heritage, man’s 
sex and marital morality should be. They all 
explore, in historical-anthropological detail, the 
backgrounds of our contemporary sexual atti- 
tudes and activities, and then attempt, in syn- 
thetical concluding chapters, to delineate sex- 
love codes which presumably would make for 
maximum, if not ideal, human cooperative 
living and well-being. 

On the historical side, all three volumes pre- 
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sent valuable summaries of relevant background 
material. Dr. Cole’s book explores, with a rare 
degree of critical objectivity, the interpretations 
of sex in Christianity, from the time of Jesus 
and Paul to contemporary Catholic and Prot- 
estant views. He also presents a well-written, 
dispassionate summary of orthodox and unor- 
thodox psychoanalytic interpretations of sex. 
Dr. James traces marriage and sex attitudes and 
behavior from the beginnings of social organi- 
zation through agricultural and pastoral so- 
ciety, and up to modern societal patternings. 
Dr. Kardiner, while not as historical as the 
other two authors, presents considerable modern 
anthropological data relating to sex and mar- 
riage worldwide customs. 

When they have finished their historical-an- 
thropological preludes, all three authors get 
down to brass tacks and give their own interpre- 
tations of what sex morality seems to be and 
presumably should be heading for. Here they 
disagree rather violently, with Drs. Cole and 
Kardiner standing firmly in what might be 
called the liberal-humanitarian corner, while Dr. 
James solidly adheres to a much more tradi- 
tional-orthodox viewpoint. This is perhaps the 
most striking thing one notes in reading these 
three books together: that two Protestant reli- 
gionists come out of their sex researches with 
views on masturbation, birth control, divorce, 
and other issues that are almost diametrically 
opposing, while one of these religionists and 
a modern psychoanalyst agree on almost all 
basic concepts. Surely this is a most significant 
sign of our times. 

If anything, Dr. Cole often seems to be even 
more sexually liberal at times than Dr. Kardiner. 
Thus, he comes perilously close to endorsing 
premarital sex relations providing that mutual 
love exists between the two partners; and al- 
though he states that polygamy cannot be justi- 
fied under present circumstances in the Christian 
West since it is socially and legally condemned 
here, “the possibility must not be denied that 
some other culture of some future era may suc- 
cessfully combine personal love and social re- 
sponsibility in a non-monogamous relationship.” 
Dr. Kardiner, while seemingly not opposed to 
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such views, is less open than his ministerial col- 
league in expressing them. 

It must not be thought, at the same time, that 
either Dr. Cole or Kardiner is ultra-liberal in 
regard to all their sex viewpoints. While they 
both accept masturbation, birth control, and 
divorce in a manner that Dr. James would 
doubtlessly consider shocking, and while they 
both take laudably non-judgmental attitudes 
toward homosexuality and other sex deviations, 
they inconsistently stop short of accepting non- 
coital sexual climaxes, even when experienced 
between husbands and wives, as being incon- 
testably normal and good. They insist, with no 
confirmatory evidence whatever except vague 
appeals to entirely hypothetical “natural” pro- 
creative laws, on viewing non-coital acts as 
moral only when they ate in the nature of 
sexual “foreplay” or “preliminaries” and not 
when they are experienced as ends in them- 
selves. And Dr. Kardiner, who should know 
better, frequently refers to so-called “vaginal 
orgasm’ as a proven fact instead of a most 
dubious hypothesis. 

While Dr. James’ Marriage and Society is not 
likely to offer the sophisticated reader much new 
or valuable material—since it is essentially a 
slightly moderinized version of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christian sex dogmas—Dr. Cole’s Sex in 
Christianity and Psychoanalysis and Dr. Kardi- 
net’s-Sex and Morality are highly interesting, 
up-to-date revisions of the old Judao-Christian 
sex codes which, while hardly utterly convinc- 
ing or internally consistent, present solid food 
for thought and challenging take off points for 
sprightly dissent. 

ALBERT ELLIs 
New York City 


Counseling in Medical Genetics. Sheldon C. 
Reed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1955. 
268 pp. $4.00. 

This book, written by the Director of the 
Dight Institute for Human Genetics at the 
University of Minnesota, is the first brief, sim- 
ply written, inexpensive collection of essential 
facts regarding the role of heredity in human 
disorders. While the author primarily intends 
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to provide a compendium for the family phy- 
sician (who most often is asked questions re- 
garding genetic factors in diseases and defi- 
ciencies), the reviewer strongly recommends it 
to all persons who counsel and teach in the 
premarital and marital areas. 

Reed has woven his book around the twenty 
topics most frequently posed for counseling at 
the Dight Institute. In the list which follows, 
these problems are ranked according to fre- 
quency of presentation at the hereditary clinic 
and not according to the relative frequencies of 
the conditions in the general public (‘‘For in- 
stance, albinism, which is not common, ranks 
fourteenth, while alergies, which are ubiquitous, 
follow in fifteenth place.”—p. 9): skin color, 
epilepsy, consanguinity, mental deficiency and 
Mongolism, schizophrenia, harelip and cleft 
palate, eye color, twinning, rhesus factors and 
erythroblastosis, cancer, spina bifida and hydro- 
cephalus, Huntington’s chorea, diabetes, albin- 
ism, allergies, hemophilia, paternity determina- 
tion, manic-depressive psychosis, fibrocystic dis- 
ease, sterility. 

One of the chief strengths of this small 
volume is that the author does no proselytizing 
for the genetic point of view. Not only does 
he not try to outshout the available facts, but he 
shows an objectivity and balance that those of 
us trained to be primarily environmentalists 
would do well to emulate. For example, after 
a careful consideration of the facts about con- 


sanguinity (Chapter VI), Reed states: “To the « 


writer, looking at the problem from the point 
of view of the couple, rather than from the 
point of view of society as a whole, the risks 
seem rather borderline. They are not large 
enough to warrant taking a firm stand against 
the marriage of first cousins, yet it seems that 
first cousins flirt with danger rather needlessly 
by doubling their risk of having abnormal 
children. As usual, the counselor does not tell 
the boy and girl whether or not they should 
marty but points out the increased danger .. . 
(p. 36).” Again: “About the only practical 
use for human genetics is in counseling. Un- 
fortunately, at present most counseling occurs 
‘after the fact.’ The couple has already pro- 
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duced a defective child and want to know the 
probability of having another (p. 43).” Once 
more: “Genetic counseling is rather academic 
for a trait such as an allergy because of the ex- 
traordinarily high frequency of the gene, or 
genes, concerned and the universal presence of 
the allergic antibiodies (p. 188).” 

The modesty of the author’s claims, however, 
should not be allowed to leave the impression 
that “Counseling in Medical Genetics” may be 
judiciously ignored. Especially if the reader is 
among “the hosts of people who reject the idea 
that heredity has anything to do with mental 
and physical diseases,” he is referred to this 
book in general and to the chapter on “The 
Ubiquitous Heterozygote’’ in particular (Chap- 
ter VII). As Reed says, “‘all that the formid- 
able title of this chapter means is that people 
who are carriers of recessive genes, some of 
which are deleterious, are everywhere (p. 39).” 
That's all, but certainly worth intelligently con- 
sidering. 

ROBERT A. HARPER 
Washington, D.C. 


The Mental Hospital, A Study of Institutional 
Participation in Psychiatric Illness and Treat- 
ment. Alfred H. Stanton and Morris S. 
Schwartz. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1954. 408 pages, 8 Appendices. $7.50. 
The Mental Hospita! is an extensive report of 

a three-year sociopsychiatric study of a ward in 

a private psychiatric hospital and of the hospital 

organization in which this ward functioned. 

Support for the project was provided jointly by 

a grant (MH-51) from the National Institute 

of Mental Health to the Washington School of 

Psychiatry and by research funds from Chestnut 

Lodge Sanitarium. The principal investigators 

were Stanton, a sociologically-oriented psychia- 

trist, and Schwartz, a sociologist with long in- 
terest in the organization of mental hospitals. 

Undertaken in a setting still under the influence 

of the late Harry Stack Sullivan, this study was 

able to concentrate without hindrance on the 
analysis of the hospital as a system of inter- 
personal relationships. The sometimes exclu- 
sively somatic orientations, professional defen- 
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siveness, and other obstacles confronting investi- 
gators in ordinary mental hospitals were not 
present in Chestnut Lodge; and the authors have 
taken maximum advantage of this favorable 
situation to produce a study of importance in 
several scientific and policy areas. 

In the first of five sections, the authors sketch 
briefly the evidence for considering that the 
mental hospital as a whole has important and 
unexplored effects on both patients and staff. 
They review the literature related to this propo- 
sition and set forth the theoretical conceptions 
which will govern their particular study. Their 
assumption is that “mental illness occurs in an 
interpersonal matrix of events and may be use- 
fully studied by inquiring into its setting in 
various directions.” The method of classical 
psychiatry under this assumption has been to 
correlate recurrent physiologically determinable 
factors with the interpersonal event called ill- 
ness; psychobiology and psychoanalysis have 
studied the setting of the event in the per- 
sonal biography of the patient. A_ third 
avenue of inquiry, selected for the present study, 
is the study of the “event . . . in terms of its 
place in the current social situation.” The “cur- 
rent situation " is the mental hospital itself, a 
situation which is to be considered as part of the 
patient's illness. 

The theoretical frame of reference set forth 
in Section I for surveying the hospital situation 
combines G. H. Mead’s role theory, the Parsons- 
Shils action theory, and Sullivan's revisionist 
psychoanalytic theory. Field procedures repre- 
sent ¢ good working combination of profes- 
sional training on the part of the investigators. 
By and large, Dr. Stanton was something of a 
participant-observer, since he was already a staff 
psychiatrist at Chestnut Lodge; Dr. Schwartz 
mainly an observer-interviewer, though now and 
then inadvertently drawn into participation. 
Actually, the reader will soon see for himself 
that these categories for the investigative roles 
of the authors are not particularly descriptive. 
As the investigation progressed, both students 
drifted into a very close relationship with pa- 
tients and staff. This developing relationship— 
Appendix C gives a valuable discussion—is 
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responsible for the unusual rapport Stanton and 
Schwartz seem to have established. Both focused 
and unfocused interviews were employed as the 
main formal instruments of the study, and their 
effectiveness as instruments seems to the re- 
viewer to have been doubled by certain per- 
sonality qualities of the investigators, prominent 
among which are understanding, acceptance, 
sympathy and insight. 

Section II analyzes the formal organization of 
the hospital, with a good deal of attention to 
the informal organization as well. The authors 
develop evidence for what seems to be an in- 
herent conflict between professional norms ac- 
quired by psychiatric personnel in their training, 
and the bureaucratic norms of the hospital. The 
main formal social systems set up in the hospital 
to protect the community, care for the patient, 
accomplish training, conduct research, and to 
make a profit are functional if the hospital is to 
exist as a going concern. But the operation 
of these systems together in the intra-hospital 
and hospital community matrices sets up a series 
of emergent conflicts, many of which react dys- 
functionally for one or more of the constituent 
systems. Feelings of hostility or guilt were 
engendered in clinical personnel by the formali- 
ties of administrative command and record keep- 
ing, or by the discharge of patients needing 
further treatment but no longer able to pay for 
it. Effective treatment of a male patient was 
threatened because the hospital had to respond 
to community anxiety over his being permitted 
outside the hospital. The housekeeping, security, 
and general administrative needs of the hospi- 
tal were often professionally frustrating to the 
staff, with some causal relationship to the hospi- 
tal’s high staff turnover, the chronic failure of 
the institution to establish a stable professional 
career staff, and to many unfavorable patient 
and staff episodes. To meet and deal with some 
of these conflicts, the formal organization in- 
cludes an over-all system which Stanton and 
Schwartz term the communication and power 
organization. 

Before analyzing this over-all system, the 
authors turn aside in Section III for a relatively 
detailed analysis of the organization of a par- 
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ticular ward, the “natural unit’ of hospital or- 
ganization. In this section, another perspective 
is provided on many of the problems treated in 
the preceding section through the analysis of 
the roles of personnel and patients in the daily 
routine of the ward. By a thoughtful focusing 
and refocusing process in their study of inter- 
personal role patterns, the authors dissect new 
and astonishing facets in the apparently simple 
ward organization. Nearly all of these facets 
have such immediate bearing on current ques- 
tions of psychiatric or other technical research in 
human behavior that this section cannot be read 
by a social scientist without an intense feeling 
of stimulation. The penetration of the analysis 
of professional roles (doctor, nurse, aide), to 
take one example, is such as to suggest that until 
this study was completed not even professional 
clinical personnel really knew very much about 
the effects of clinical activity in the mental 
hospital. 

Section IV returns to the communication and 
power system which integrates the hospital’s 
total organization. The authors document the 
relation of many unhappy “personal” situations 
among staff and patients to specific blocking in 
the communication channels, and in the analysis 
point up the need for continuous scrutiny of 
the special blockage in the hospital, a remedy 
long in use in business administration as com- 
mittee or consultative management. The treat- 
ment of power in this section is in terms of 
decision-making and enforcement in relation to 
formal and informal communication channels. 

The final section of the book is a short sum- 
mary of the relation between formal and in- 
formal social organization in the hospital, and 
four chapters on selected problems in hospital 
interpersonal relations. This is followed by 
a concluding chapter pointing out the chief 
problems revealed by the study, and among 
other defects the wide discrepancy between the 
present organization of the mental hospital and 
the organization which should exist to apply our 
modern knowledge of mental disorder treat- 
ment. 

Space limitations make comment on the eight 
appendices of the study impossible. Many of 
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them are excellent treatments of method or of 
cognate studies, and should have been integrated 
with the relevant portions of the main text. A 
slight untidiness of organization is in fact one 
of the minor flaws of this book. 

There is very little doubt that The Mental 
Hospital will become a classical study in psy- 
chiatry and sociology. The psychiatrist will see 
in it both illumination and challenge, since it 
indicates new horizons for his profession. So- 
ciologists with interests in social psychiatry, 
social disorganization, or specialized fields such 
as family situation research and industrial soci- 
ology, will find the study an inspiring example 
of what can be done with Cooley's idea of 
careful case study of smaller institutions. 

Capping as it does the pioneer mental hospi- 
tal studies of Bryan and Rowland, and the later 
studies of Bateman and Dunham, L. J. Jaffary, 
Maurice Grimes, $. K. Weinberg, and William 
Caudill, The Mental Hospital should help drive 
home to lay and professional policy makers that 
our mental health programs are dealing with 
intricately-structured social processes both in 
and out of the mental hospital. Stanton and 
Schwartz have made it quite clear that these 
processes are going to require much further 
study. And they have also made it clear that 
the findings of this research, rather than hoary 
tradition, professional custom, or political ex- 
pediency must determine the content and direc- 
tion of our new mental health effort. 
rere IvAN BELKNAP 
The University of Texas. 


The Fields of Group Psychotherapy, edited by 
S. R. Slavson, International Universities Press, 
New York, 1956. 338 pages. $6.00. 
This volume represents the progress of the 

sharply defined field of “analytic group psycho- 

therapy” in the ten years since the publication 
of the editor's ‘The Practice of Group Ther- 
apy.” In nineteen chapters the application of 
group psychotherapy in seventeen different set- 
tings is competently described by a seasoned 
practitioner in the particular field. The first 
chapter, by the editor, provides a theoretical 
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framework and is aptly entitled “Syndrome 
versus Symptom in Group Psychotherapy.” The 
final chapter, by Benjamin Kotkov, called “Re- 
search” is a review of the recent research designs 
in the field of group therapy. 

While each of the seventeen areas covers 
much significant data and experience, the readers 
of this periodical will find four chapters of 
special interest: “Sex and Marriage’ by Dr. 
Lena Levine, “Family Services” by Saul Scheid- 
linger and Harry Freeman, “Geriatrics” by Dr. 
Maurice Linden, and “Mothers” by Helen E. 
Durkin. 

The thesis of this collection continues S. R. 
Slavson’s theme: “. . . both the content and the 
process in a group are similar to our derivative 
from psychoanalysis. Analytic group psycho- 
therapy employs transference, catharsis, and in- 
terpretation of latent content and dream analysis 
that leads to insight. In addition, it offers pos- 
sibilities for reality testing in a group setting 
and guides patients toward sublimations of 
negative, primitive, infantile and anarchic 
drive.” As such these papers are authentic 
applications of the theme. It is quite encourag- 
ing, too, to detect both in Slavson’s initial paper 
and in the individual contributions an incipient 
tendency to investigate the possibilities of appli- 
cation of the group method of treatment in 
groups that do not present strict syndrome home- 
geneity. There is still some reservation raised 
about the difference between “group psycho- 
therapy” and “group counseling.” The impres- 
sion created by this collection is that there is 
a readiness to examine semantic differences so 
that essential differences in method may be 
validly examined. 

For the reader desiring a realistic picture of 
the use of intensive group treatment methods, 
this is a highly usable collection. The papers 
have an evenness of approach, and most of 
them have excellent bibliographies to the spe- 
cialized fields. This is Slavson; Slavson as 
teacher and clinician and not Slavson as pole- 
mist. 

Davin L. Levine 
Florida State University 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Books Received 


(Many of the books reported here will be reviewed 
in subsequent issues.) 


Abraham, Karl, Clinical Papers and Essays on Psy- 
choanalysis. New York: Basic Books, 1956. 327 
pages. $6.00. The second of this writer's inter- 
pretations of the writings of Sigmund Freud. 

Clark, Kenneth B., Prejudice and Y our Child. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1955. 139 pages. $2.50. A semi- 
popular book interpreting for parents and teachers 
the meaning of desegregation for the child. 

Davis, Michael M., Medical Care for Tomorrow. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 438 pages. 
$6.50. A statement of the status of public policy 
and private measures for medical service to the 
American people. _ 

Duvall, Evelyn M., Facts of Life and Love. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. 409 pages. $3.50. 
The second edition of a book designed to help 
teen-agers grow up—and to enjoy the process. 

Galdston, Iago (ed.), Ministry and Medicine in 
Human Relations. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1956. 147 pages. $3.50. Papers 
from the 1952 Arden House Conference on Moral- 
isms and Morality. 

Goode, William J., After Divorce. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1956. 366 pages. $6.00. The report 
of a field study “of what happens to mothers who 
divorce.” 

Grayson, Henry, The Crisis of the Middle Class. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1955. 160 
pages. $2.75. An analysis of the role the middle 
class plays in “social progress.” 

Greenblatt, Milton, R. H. York, and E. L. Brown, 
From Custodial to Therapeutic Care in Mental 
Hospitals. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1955. 427 pages. $5.00. A description of new- 
type patient care evolved by the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. 

Harris, Jessie W., Mildred T. Tate, and Ida A. Anders, 
Everyday Living. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1956. 460 pages. $3.40. A home economics 
textbook for secondary schools. 

Hirsch, Arthur H., Sexual Misbehavior of the Upper 
Cultured. New York: Vantage Press, 1956. 507 
pages. $6.00. A “mid-century study of behavior 
trends outside marriage in the United States since 
1930.” 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B., Child Growth and Develop- 
ment. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1956. 354 pages. $3.80. The second edition of 
a secondary-school textbook. 

Peterson, James A., Education for Marriage. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 418 pages. 
$5.50. A college textbook. 
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For high school courses: 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE 


A popular and up-to-date text offering expert 
advice to the teen-ager to help him evaluate him- 
self and his growth, and to develop his ability to 
take an active part in the building and mainte. 
nance of his good health — mental, emotional, 
social, and physical. 


331 pages 6” x9” 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, MARRIAGE 
AND FAMLY LIVING, 2nd Ed. 


Sales of well over 100,000 copies attest to the 
tremendous popularity of this valuable text that 
covers every aspect of personality development 
— from the difficult periods of dating to mar- 
riage and parenthood. 


372 pages 6" x9” 





To guide 
















today's youth 


Here are five outstanding texts on per- 
sonal adjustment, marriage and family 
living by two leading authorities in the 
field, JUDSON and MARY LANDIS — 





For college-level courses: 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
2nd Edition — 1953 


Adopted by over 200 schools in 1955 alone, this 
leading text answers the many questions that 
beset college students from early adolescent 
courtship down to the problems of child-rearing 
and financial security for the family. 


576 pages 554” x 834" 


YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 


A widely used student manual designed for use 
with any text in all functional courses to prepare 
students for marriage and family living. 


$08 pages 77/,” x 103/," 


READINGS IN MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY 


The most important, modern research in the field 
of marriage and the family, written by leading 
sociologists and anthropologists, is compiled and 
integrated in this readings book. 

460 pages 554” x 834” 





For approval copies write 


sook Diviuion PYEMLICE~ FEAUL JUC. voor dricion 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 





















NEW 


REVISED 1956 EDITION 
of 


Evelyn M. Duvall’s 


FACTS OF LIFE 
AND LOVE 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 


This guide, which Nadina R. Kavinoky in Marriage 
and Family Living called “a book for adolescents 
that we as physicians can heartily welcome,” now 
includes new sections on why girls engage in pre- 
marital sex relations, appearing attractive, how to 


ask for a date and accept a date, dating a serviceman, 
plus added material on engagements and marriage. 


This is the book that has helped over 2,000,000 
roe people develop into well-informed, happy 
adults. 


Illustrated with 15 full-page photographs and near! 
100 lighthearted cartoons. stone r 


Now INDEXED: now ENLARGED to 448 pages. 
$3.50 


How fo give 
-. children 


wholesome 


SEX ATTITUDES 
IN THE HOME 


by Dr. Ralph G. Eckert 


Professor of Family Relations 
School of Home Economics, University of 
Connecticut 


This book shows how children are affected by par- 
ents’ feelings and su, ways in which may 
use everyday situations to develop thy, whole- 
some feelings about sex. It considers such situations 
as: 








nudity in the home © bedroom privacy © bath- 
room sharing © mixed bathing © curiosity © 
modesty © sex experiments © masturbation © ex- 
plaining conception and birth © explaining sex 
development © imparting sex values to teens 


Dr. Eckert not only su how to answer “em- 
barrassing” ions, shows parents how to 
volunteer information before the questions are 
asked—and he shows how others have done it. He 


includes a —, ogy i iH ya 
the University of Southern California on increasing ~h 
feminine sex response. $3.50 


Association Poss 


291 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 














= 
A new direction in 


family research 


IDENTITY AND 
INTERPERSONAL 
COMPETENCE 


By NELSON N. FOOTE and 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 


A timely, long-awaited, and highly original 
program for the more effective application 
of social research to the important public 
problem of relationships within the family. 

Drawing upon advanced techniques of social 
psychology, the authors analyze the meaning 
of interpersonal competence in a family 
context and then translate it into opera- 
tional hypotheses for family agencies, re- 
search workers, clinicians, and counselors. 
Contains an extremely valuable review of 
family research over the last ten years, with | 








particular emphasis on current trends and 


progress in the field. $5.00 








At your bookstore, or See my 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS $ 5 


z 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Need 
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SEXUAL HARMONY IN MARRIAGE 
By OLIVER M. , Ph.D. Introduction by 
NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 

“The author uses simple, factual, and practical language 
in order to present scientific information on the subject of 
sexual relations. psychiatric and sociological opinion 
is presented.”"—Medicine in the News, Illustrated $1.50 

Also available in paper-bound edition at 50¢ for profes- 
sional distribution. (Quantity discounts on request. 


A SEX GUIDE TO HAPPY MARRIAGE 


By EDWARD F. GRIFFITH, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


“A liberal education . . . concerning the role that sex 
lays in an enlightened society. Can be recommended.”— 
Fat of Amer, Medical Assn. Fully illustrated $3.00 


SEX FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 
By ERNEST R. GROVES, GLADYS HOAGLAND 
GROVES, and CATHERINE GROVES 
“Rarely has it been the reviewer’s privile; 
which he can so Wholeheartedly endorse as 
by the Groves.”—American Socivlogical 


to read a book 
is latest volume 


‘eview. 
Illustrated $3.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 756-K 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 











Marriage Adjustment 


Jacob L. Hirning, Roosevelt University ¢ Alma L. Hirning, Kendall College 


A practical new text that deals with the problems of the individual 
rather than with marriage as an institution 





The Family 


From Institution to Companionship * Second Edition 


Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 
Harvey J. Locke, University of Southern California 


The standard text in the field—as readable as it is authoritative 





SS Fifth Avenve, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 























NINTH ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN 
THE TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 


August 6 through 18, 1956 


provides a refresher course for workers in the field of family 
life who wish to take advantage of the Institute’s more than 26 
years of experience in counseling and education. Clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, leaders of youth-groups, socia) work- 
ers, and others will have an opportunity to compare notes with 
the Institute’s staff and to study methods which have been found 
to be most effective with our own clients. 


The two-week unit makes possible intensive work on the many 


problems encountered by everyone who is called upon to help 
others. Mornings will be devoted to brief | and i 


discussions on the “how to” of counseling; afternoons will be 
eceupied with the practical application, in laboratory groups, of 
principles and techniques developed during the earlier sessions, 
and with group counseling. 

Each registrant may receive an analysis of his or her own per- 
sonality by the Johnson Temperament Analysis. Free literature, 
the resources of the library, and all the facilities of the Institute 
will be available to participants. 


Teachers in some areas may receive salary point credits. 
Fee—$50.00 for the two weeks, Write for complete program. 


Paul Popence, Sc.D., General Director 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California 











EUGENICS QUARTERLY 
March 1956, Vol. 3, No. 1 


Editorial Board: Frederick Osborn, 


an 
C. Nash Herndon, M.D., Frank Lorimer, 
Helen G. Hammons, Managing Editor 


Fertility Control in the Light of Some 
Recent Catholic Statements. 

W. J. GIBBONS, S.J. 

Heredity Counseling: The Darker Side 

F. C. FRASER, M.D. 


And other original articles in human 
genetics, eae family life and 
other related to eugenics 


Published by THE AMERICAN 
EUGENICS SOCIETY, INC. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Membership in the Society: $5.00 a 
year including subscription (foreign 
$2.50). 

Subscription to Eugenics Quarterly; 
$3.00 a year. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Announcing... 


Education for Marriage 


by JAMES A. PETERSON 


Assoc. Professor of Sociology and 


Marriage Counselor 
University of Sevthem California 


Scientifically accurate, humane in its insights, this book works to help 
students and other young people understand and appreciate intelli- 
gent approaches to a wise choice of a marriage partner, and the ad- 
justments necessary in the psychological, sexual, social, economic, and 
all the other relationships of marriage. Its aim is to achieve specific 
changes in attitude and in psychological growth, and as Dr. Emily 
Mudd has said, will enable the reader “to get to work on growing up 


... in a positive rather than an anxiety producing manner.” 


429 pages " Illustrated $5.50 


GENTLEMEN: 


["] My check or money order is enclosed 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 











